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The  site  of  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  was  the  home  of 
John  Winthrop,  the  great  governor,  who  died  here  in  1649. 


First  Meeting  House  built,  1669. 

Judge  Sewall’s  Confession,  1696. 

Benjamin  Franklin  baptized,  1706. 

Present  Meeting  House  built,  1729. 

Town  Meeting  following  the  Boston  Massacre,  1770. 

Town  Meeting  preceding  the  destruction  of  the  Tea,  1773. 
Warren’s  Oration  on  the  Boston.  Massacre,  1775. 

Used  as  a riding  school  for  British  troops,  1775. 

Used  as  Post-office  after  the  Great  Boston  Fire,  1872. 
Saved  by  the  Women  of  Boston,  1876. 


THE  OLD  SOUTH  HISTORICAL  WORK.* 


The  Old  South  Lectures  for  Young  People  were  instituted  in  the  summer 
of  1883,  as  a means  of  promoting  a more  serious  and  intelligent  attention  to 
historical  studies,  especially  studies  in  American  history,  among  the  young 
people  of  Boston.  The  success  of  the  lectures  has  certainly  been  very 
marked ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  courses  of  lectures  may  be  perma- 
nently sustained  in  Boston,  and  established  with  equal  success  in  other 
cities  of  the  country.  The  Old  South  Lectures  have  proved  that  our  Ameri- 
can history  can  be  presented  to  our  young  people  in  such  a way  as  will 
awaken  their  deepest  interest  and  make  them  want  to  come  again  and  again 
for  more  and  more.  They  have  shown  to  those  who  have  been  concerned  in 
the  management  how  broad  and  rich  and  varied  are  the  fields  into  which  the 
young  students  may  be  led ; and  they  have  made  all  serious  people  who  have 
attended  the  lectures  feel  their  important  practical  and  moral  bearing,  how 
close  the  relation  is  of  history  to  politics,  and  how  potent  an  instrumentality 
such  lectures  may  be  made  for  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship.  Not  every 
city  has  its  Old  South  Meeting-house,  with  the  wealth  of  association  which 
lends  such  re-enforcement  to  the  impressiveness  of  meetings  where  the  names 
of  Winthrop  and  Franklin  and  Samuel  Adams  are  upon  the  tongue.  Not 
everywhere  can  broad  subjects  be  rooted  in  local  history  and  illustrated  by 
local  landmarks,  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  especially  in  Boston,  with  their 
great  line  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  traditions ; and  the  utility  of  such 
local  interests,  their  stimulation  to  the  imagination,  their  provocation  to 
thought,  cannot  be  valued  too  highly.  Not  everywhere  can  such  munificence 
be  hoped  for  as  that  which  has  made  possible  the  interesting  experiment  at 
the  Old  South  Meeting-house.  But  there  is  no  American  city  where  boys 
and  girls  and  parents  and  teachers  cannot  be  gathered  together  in  some 
place  where  the  spirit  of  Winthrop  and  Adams  and  Washington  and  Lincoln 
will  be  in  their  midst.  There  is  no  American  city  which  is  not  a joint  heir  to 
our  national  history,  nor  whose  local  history  is  not  ten  times  more  interesting 
and  didactic,  ten  times  more  closely  connected  with  broad,  general  move- 
ments, than  those  suppose  who  do  not  think  about  it;  and  there  is  no  city* 
without  citizens  quite  able  to  support,  and  teachers,  ministers  and  lawyers 
quite  able  to  prepare,  series  of  lectures  which  shall  do  the  work  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  Old  South  Lectures  to  do  in  Boston,  of  awakening  in  the 
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young  people,  who  are  so  quickly  to  control  the  nation,  a true  sense  of  their 
indebtedness  to  the  present  and  the  future,  by  awakening  in  them  a true 
sense  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  past. 

The  lectures  for  young  people  are  not  the  whole  of  the  Olcl  South  work ; 
nor  were  the  lectures  of  1883  the  first  lectures  for  young  people,  although  it 
was  at  this  time  that  the  work  became  more  definitely  organized,  and  the 
regular  courses  of  lectures  were  instituted.  The  beginnings  date  back  to 
December,  1878,  when  Miss  C.  Alice  Baker,  whose  name  should  always  be 
remembered  with  special  kindness  by  the  young  people  who  gather  at  the 
Old  South  Meeting-house,  began  a series  of  talks  on  subjects  connected  with 
early  New  England  history,  which  she  called  “The  Children’s  Hour.”  This 
was  soon  after  the  noble  efforts  of  the  women  of  Boston  had  succeeded  in 
saving  the  Old  South  Meeting-liouse  from  destruction.  The  floor  and  gal- 
leries of  the  meeting-house  were  full  of  relics  and  reminders  of  the  colonial 
time,  which  had  served  at  the  fairs  ; and  these  Miss  Baker  turned  into  texts 
and  objectdessons,  to  the  profit  and  delight  of  the  boys  and  girls,  who  came 
in  good  numbers.  “ The  Children’s  Hour  ” was  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock  on  Saturdays;  and  these  talks  were  continued  through  the  winter, 
and  until  late  in  the  spring  of  1879. 

At  this  time,  in  1879,  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  the  way  of  providing 
historical  lectures  at  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  for  the  general  public. 
Mr.  John  Fiske  was  engaged  to  deliver  a course  upon  “The  Discovery  and 
Colonization  of  America.”  The  lectures  proved  to  be  singularly  interesting 
and  successful ; and  the  warm  welcome  which  Mr.  Fiske  received  at  this 
time,  and  his  immediate  engagement  for  further  lectures  at  the  Old  South, 
undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  in  determining  him  to  the  devotion  of  so  much 
of  his  time,  during  these  last  years,  to  the  writing  and  lecturing  upon  his- 
torical subjects,  which  have  been  the  means  of  so  much  pleasure  and  so  much 
good  to  the  American  people.  Almost  all  of  his  lectures  since  1879  have 
been  delivered  first  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-house,  and  prepared  with  the 
Old  South  audience  primarily  in  mind ; and  this  audience,  gathering  on 
Saturday  mornings, — a constantly  increasing  audience. — has  never  failed  to 
listen  to  him  with  ever  new  delight.  His  lectures  on  the  “ Colonization  of 
America  ” were  followed,  in  1880,  by  the  lectures  on  “American  Political 
Ideals,”  which  were  afterward  given  with  so  much  effect  in  London,  and 
have  recently  been  published  in  book  form ; in  1881,  by  six  lectures  on 
“ The  American  Revolution  ” ; in  1883,  by  twelve  lectures  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  have  been  several  times  repeated  in  Boston,  as  well  as  in  other 
cities,  in  subsequent  years;  and,  in  1884,  by  six  lectures  on  “The  Critical 
Period,”  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  which  lectures  have  just  been  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

In  1879,  also,  the  first  celebration  of  Washington’s  Birthday  at  the  Old 
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South  Meeting-house  took  place ; and  the  observance  of  the  day  has,  from 
that  time,  been  regular.  Miss  Baker  was  the  speaker  at  the  first  celebration ; 
and  on  subsequent  occasions  addresses  have  been  given  by  Justin  Winsor, 
Charles  C.  Coffin,  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  William  Everett,  and  others. 
Mr.  Everett’s  admirable  address  has  been  printed,  and  may  be  procured  at 
the  meeting-house.  Various  features  have  been  introduced  at  these  celebra- 
tions to  add  to  their  interest.  In  1885  selections  from  Washington’s  Fare- 
well Address  were  read  by  the  first-prize  essayist  of  the  year.  The  present 
year  there  was  singing  by  a chorus  of  nearly  two  hundred  children  from 
the  public  schools,  who  had  come  to  the  meeting-house  on  many  successive 
Saturdays  for  rehearsal  and  instruction,  greatly  enjoying  the  opportunity. 
It  is  felt  that  much  more  can  and  ought  to  be  made  of  this  musical  feature 
than  heretofore ; that  special  musical  occasions,  indeed,  might  be  easily 
arranged,  might  be  most  useful,  and  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the  general 
public, — festivals  devoted  not  only  to  national  hymns,  but  to  the  promotion 
of  the  public  interest  in  the  simpler  works  of  the  great  composers.  The 
material  for  such  musical  enterprises  is  never  lacking.  The  number  of 
young  people  in  all  large  cities  who  are  eager  to  join  choral  societies  and 
devote  themselves  to  regular  discipline  and  culture  is  always  great.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  that  good  instruction  and  good  occasions  be  provided. 
The  proper  place  of  music  in  almost  any  popular  movement  for  political 
education  is  a prominent  one.  It  should  be  remarked  here  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  “Old  North  Studies”  during  the  past  winter,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  presently,  two  Musical  Evenings  were  provided,  devoted  to 
national  hymns, — one  evening  to  our  own  hymns,  the  other  to  those  of 
foreign  countries.  The  hymns  were  sung  by  a chorus  of  young  people,  and 
their  stories  briefly  told  in  connection.  No  evenings  proved  more  enjoyable 
or,  perhaps,  more  useful.  As  one  has  said.  “Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a 
people,  and  I care  not  who  makes  the  law's,”  so  wTe  may  say  that,  if  we  can 
get  people  to  sing  well,  we  are  certainly  doing  something,  I think  doing 
much,  to  get  them  to  vote  well.  Music  should  especially  have  a more  prom- 
inent place  in  our  political  festivals  ; and  our  great  national  anniversaries 
should  altogether  be  at  once  honored  and  utilized  by  observances  of  a higher 
and  finer  character  than  is  now  common.  No  occasions  have  drawn  larger 
audiences  to  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  than  the  celebrations  of  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  Not  only  has  the  floor  of  the  meeting-house  been  filled, 
but  the  galleries  have  also  overflowed  with  the  young  people.  Doubtless  as 
many  would  come  as  gladly  to  celebrate  Forefathers’  Day  and  other  days: 
and  these  additional  celebrations  are  contemplated  at  the  Old  South. 

The  regular  courses  of  Old  South  Lectures  for  Young  People  wrere 
begun,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  summer  of  1883,  and  have  been  regularly 
continued  in  the  subsequent  summers.  The  lectures  are  given  on  Wednes- 
day afternoons,  beginning  late  in  July  or  early  in  August.  They  are  really 
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vacation  studies,  having  been  instituted  largely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
great  class  of  young  people  who  do  not  go  away  from  the  city  during  the 
summer  and  who,  during  the  long  vacation  weeks,  have  practically  nothing 
to  do.  There  have  been  many  requests  to  have  the  lectures  repeated  in  the 
winter,  and  in  the  evening,  when  many  might  profit  by  them  who  now  desire 
to  and  cannot ; and  these  requests  have  been  and  will  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, although  it  cannot  yet  be  said  whether  this  repetition  will  be  arranged. 
The  present  attendance  on  the  summer  afternoons  is  very  large,  and  a more 
promising  and  inspiring  audience  is  not  often  gathered  together.  Admission 
is  always  by  ticket ; but  tickets  are  furnished  gratis,  through  the  post,  to 
all  young  people  who  apply  for  them  in  their  own  handwriting,  the  lectures 
being  well  advertised  in  the  daily  papers.  Tickets  are  also  sent  to  many 
teachers  and  others,  and  are  sold  to  all  adults  who  desire  them,  so  that 
there  is  always  a good  sprinkling  of  older  people  in  the  audience  ; and  these 
seem  to  enjoy  the  simple  lectures  as  thoroughly  as  the  young  people.  There 
is  no  “ baby  talk.”  These  lectures  are  not  meant  for  children  chiefly,  but  for 
young  people.  It  is  felt  that  the  youngest  are  not  calculated  to  profit  most 
from  the  consideration  of  such  subjects.  The  lecturers  are  told  to  aim  at 
the  bright  boy  and  girl  of  fifteen ; and  this  bright  boy  and  girl  seldom  fail 
to  follow  the  speaker  closely  to  the  end  of  the  hour.  A more  attentive  and 
grateful  audience  on  a summer  afternoon  is  rare ; and  its  enthusiasm  and 
vigor  appear  when  it  speaks  for  itself,  as  it  does  in  the  national  hymn  which 
is  always  sung  at  the  close. 

The  first  course  of  these  lectures,  which  was  intended  to  be  strictly  upon 
subjects  in  early  Massachusetts  history,  but  was  by  certain  necessities  some- 
what modified,  was  as  follows  : — 

“Governor  Bradford  and  Governor  Winthrop,”  by  Edwin  D.  Mead;  “Plymouth,”  by 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz  ; “Concord,”  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn ; “The  Town  Meeting,”  by  Prof.  James 
K.  Hosmer;  “Franklin,  the  Boston  Boy,”  by  George  M.  Towle;  “How  to  study  American 
History,”  by  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall;  “The  Year  1777,”  by  John  Fiske;  “History  in  the 
Boston  Streets,”  by  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

The  lectures  for  1884  were  devoted  to  men  representative  of  certain 
epochs  or  ideas  in  the  history  of  Boston. 

The  course  for  the  summer  of  1885  was  upon  “The  War  for  the  Union,” 
and  gained  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  almost  every  speaker  had 
been  a prominent  actor  in  the  great  conflict,  and  often  in  the  very  scenes 
depicted. 

The  lectures  for  1886  were  upon  the  “ War  for  Independence.”  * 

In  connection  with  each  lecture,  a historical  leaflet,  sometimes  of  four 
pages,  but  usually  of  eight,  is  prepared  for  free  circulation  among  the  attend- 

* A complete  list  of  the  lectures,  1883-1892,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  together  with  a complete 
list  of  the  leaflets  issued  in  connection. 
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ants  upon  the  lecture.  At  the  encl  of  the  course  those  who  have  preserved 
their  leaflets  and  bring  them  to  the  clerk  at  the  meeting-house  have  them 
neatly  bound  for  a trifling  sum.  The  subjects  of  the  Old  South  Leaflets  are 
immediately  related  to  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  which  they  are  intended 
to  supplement.  They  are  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  from  original  papers 
of  the  periods  treated  in  the  lectures,  in  the  hope  to  make  the  men  and  the 
public  life  of  the  periods  more  clear  and  real.  It  is  believed  that  these  leaf- 
lets are  a means  of  much  good,  in  stimulating  historical  interest  and  inquiry 
among  the  young  people,  in  acquainting  them  with  interesting  and  useful 
writings,  and  especially  in  encouraging  the  habit  of  consulting  original 
documents. 

A very  interesting  and  important  feature  of  the  Old  South  work  is  that 
of  the  Old  South  Prize  Essays.  The  Old  South  prizes  for  essays  on  subjects 
in  American  history  were  first  offered  in  1881,  two  years  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Young  People’s  Lectures.  The  purpose  and  conditions  of  the 
prizes  may  best  be  stated,  perhaps,  in  the  language  of  the  circular  first  an- 
nouncing them,  which  is  therefore  here  inserted,  with  the  remark  that  the 
only  changes  in  conditions  in  subsequent  years  have  been  the  limitation  of 
competition  to  graduates  of  the  year  and  of  one  year  previous,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  essays  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  growing  interest  in  American  history,  the  undersigned  are 
authorized  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the  subjects  named  below,  the  competition 
being  open  to  all  who  have  graduated  from  the  Boston  High  Schools  (including  the  Latin 
Schools)  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881. 

Forty  dollars  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  each  of  the  subjects  named  below, 
and  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  second  best,  making  in  all  four  prizes.  Competitors  may 
write  on  both  subjects,  if  they  wish ; but  no  one  can  receive  more  than  one  prize. 

The  essays  must  be  sent  between  October  1 and  December  1, 1881,  to  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett 
Wells,  155  Boylston  Street.  It  is  recommended  that  they  should  be  written  on  quarto 
letter-paper,  and  that  no  essay  should  exceed  in  length  fifteen  pages  of  the  North  American 
Review.  Each  essay  must  bear  an  assumed  name,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a sealed 
letter  having  the  assumed  name  outside  and  the  real  name  of  the  writer  within,  together 
with  the  date  of  graduation  and  the  name  of  the  high  school  at  which  the  pupil  graduated. 

The  judges  will  give  some  weight  to  the  literary  merit  of  the  essays,  but  will  chiefly 
consider  the  amount  of  historical  knowledge  and  thought  displayed.  They  will  reserve  the 
right  to  withhold  any  or  all  of  the  prizes  in  case  essays  of  sufficient  merit  are  not  offered. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS. 

I.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  early  colonists  of  Massachusetts  toward  Quakers  and 
others  whom  they  regarded  as  intruders  ? Was  this  policy  in  any  respect  objectionable, 
and,  if  so,  what  excuses  can  be  offered  for  it  ? 

II.  Why  did  the  American  colonies  separate  from  the  mother  country  ? Did  the  early 
settlers  look  forward  to  any  such  separation,  and,  if  not,  how  and  when  did  the  wish  for  it 
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grow  lip  V What  was  the  difference  between  the  form  of  government  which  they  finally 
adopted  and  that  under  which  they  had  before  been  living? 


Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway, 
Edwin  P.  Seaver, 

Miss  Lucretia  Crocker, 
Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells, 


1 

J-  Committee. 


Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  ) j , 
Miss  C.  Alice  Baker,  > ^ 


The  essays  received  in  1881  were  all  on  the  first  subject  named.  The 
number  received  was  perhaps  smaller  than  was  expected, — the  numbers  have 
largely  increased  in  subsequent  years,  fully  twenty  essays  having  once  been 
submitted, — but  this  fact  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  unexpected 
merit  of  the  essays.  Their  average  execution  was  very  creditable,  and  those 
higher  on  the  list  exhibited  an  amount  of  study  and  thought  far  beyond 
what  was  looked  for.  The  judges  expressed  the  opinion,  in  1881,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  essays  submitted  in  that  year  well  deserved  publication ; and 
the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  essays  submitted  since.  Mr.  Southwick’s 
essay,  the  first  prize  essay  of  1881,  has  been  printed  ; and  some  of  the  later 
essays  may  be  printed,  not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value,  which  is 
often  considerable,  but  to  furnish  the  competitors  for  the  prizes  in  subsequent 
years  with  a certain  criterion,  by  showing  them  what  their  predecessors  have 
done,  and  to  make  the  general  public  better  acquainted  with  the  interest  of 
the  young  people  in  historical  and  political  studies,  and  with  their  excellent 
accomplishments.  The  subjects  for  the  essays  are  now  related  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  lectures  for  the  year,  the  aim  being  to  give  a certain  unity 
to  the  whole  year’s  work.  * 

Of  the  essays  in  general,  it  is  to  be  said  that  they  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing. The  number  of  really  poor  or  crude  essays  offered  is  very  few,  the 
work  of  the  young  people  bearing  witness  in  almost  every  instance  to  faith- 
ful study,  industry  and  zeal  and,  in  many  instances,  to  singular  grasp  and 
penetration.  The  essays,  when  returned,  are  accompanied  by  careful  criti- 
cism and  by  hints  as  to  future  study;  and  for  the  last  two  years  some  impor- 
tant historical  work  has  been  presented  to  each  essayist, — to  the  1884 
essayists,  Bradford’s  Journal;  to  those  of  1885,  Webster’s  Orations.  Many 
of  the  essayists  have  found  their  efforts  in  this  connection  the  beginning 
of  varied  and  broader  courses  of  historical  study.  The  organization  of  their 
number,  already  considerable,  and  each  year  increasing,  into  some  sort  of 
a society,  for  the  sake  of  sustaining  and  directing  their  interest  in  history 
and  politics,  is  contemplated ; and  as  such  a society  would  be  made  up, 
through  a certain  process  of  natural  selection,  of  a large  proportion  of  the 

* A complete  list  of  the  subjects  of  the  essays,  1881 — 1892,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  together 
with  references  to  various  prize  essays  which  have  been  printed  in  the  New  England  Magazine  or  in 
pamphlet  form. 
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graduates  of  the  Boston  schools  conspicuous  for  their  historical  acquire- 
ments, many  of  them  now  students  in  colleges  or  already  graduates,  much 
good  work  might  justly  be  expected  from  it. 

There  remains  but  one  more  feature  of  the  Old  South  work  to  speak  of, 
but  that  an  interesting  one,  the  “Old  North  Studies.”  The  whole  aim  of  the 
Old  South  work  is  practical,  to  make  good  citizens.  A good  citizen  must  be 
a patriot ; and  a good  patriot  must  be  an  intelligent  one,  one  who  knows 
what  the  country’s  history  and  institutions  mean.  An  intelligent  love  of 
country,  as  a means  to  intelligent  and  high-minded  politics,  is  what  is  aimed 
at.  The  work  undertaken  and  contemplated  at  the  Old  South,  which  has 
been  spoken  of,  is  of  a kind  calculated,  as  well  as  any  yet  devised,  perhaps, 
to  awaken,  in  a general  way,  the  historical  consciousness  and  the  national 
spirit.  But  in  great  sections  of  our  great  cities  something  much  more  par- 
ticular is  incumbent,  something  coming  closer  to  the  people,  young  and  old, 
if  one  would  really  bring  history  to  bear  as  a moral  and  political  foi’ce.  It 
was  with  this  feeling  that  the  “ Old  North  Studies  in  History”  were  inaugu- 
rated,— series  of  meetings  at  the  North  End  of  Boston,  under  the  same 
direction  as  that  of  the  Old  South  work,  and  always  treated  as  a depart- 
ment of  that  work, — devoted  to  lectures,  readings,  essays,  and  studies  of  vari- 
ous subjects,  chiefly  Boston  and  more  particularly  North  End  history  and 
antiquities,  but  also  largely  in  general  American  and  English  history.  The 
North  End  was  chosen  as  the  field  for  this  experiment  for  two  reasons, — -be- 
cause it  was  that  section  of  Boston  which  most  needed  such  education,  and 
because  its  own  associations  and  landmarks  furnished,  in  a way  not  true  of 
any  other  needy  part  of  the  city,  most  attractive  object-lessons  and  points  of 
departure  for  the  teacher  of  history. 

The  general  theory  upon  which  the  Old  South  work  has  been  conducted 
is  that  of  making  instruction  as  concrete  as  possible,  of  relating  history  as 
directly  as  possible  to  life  and  things  well  known,  of  beginning  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  soles  of  the  boots.  So  beginning,  it  is  believed  that  studies 
can  be  extended  in  the  best  way  to  the  broadest  circles.  Thus  it  is  hoped, 
by  a course  of  Old  South  lectures  on  Puritanism  in  New  England  and  in 
Old  England, — if  not  the  coming  summer,  then  some  other  summer, — to 
make  the  young  people  see  and  feel  how  the  movement  of  which  New 
England  was  born  was  one  and  the  same  movement  with  that  in  which 
Hooper  and  Eliot  and  Hampden  and  Cromwell  and  Milton  labored,  and 
thus  connect  their  own  history  vitally  with  general  history.  The  Old  North 
End  was  fortunate  ground  for  such  beginnings.  Each  street  and  corner  had 
a past  which  was  full  and  eloquent.  Here  was  Copp's  Hill,  with  the  tomb 
of  the  Mathers  and  the  memories  of  the  morning  of  Bunker  Hill.  Here  was 
North  Square,  where  the  “ Church  of  the  Mathers  ” used  to  stand,  over 
against  Nicholas  Upsall’s  Red  Lion  Inn,  and  where  still  stands  the  house  of 
Paul  Revere.  Here  was  the  Old  North  Church  and  its  steeple,  from  which 
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the  lights  gleamed  forth  for  Revere  on  that  fateful  April  night ; here,  the  old 
sign  marking  still,  in  Union  Street,  the  site  of  the  Green  Dragon  Inn, 
where  Adams  and  Hancock  and  Warren  and  Revere  were  wont  to  meet  and 
plan  together;  here,  the  site  of  Franklin’s  “Blue  Ball,”  of  Governor  Hutch- 
inson’s mansion,  and  Lady  Agnes  Franlcland’s;  here,  Boston  Stone  and 
Faneuil  Hall.  Almost  no  street  which  had  not  some  time  come  into  the 
poem  or  the  novel,  or  where  some  line  of  great  divines  had  not  reasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperance  and  judgment  to  come.  Surely,  if  squalid  streets 
could  ever  he  transfigured  by  the  revival  of  great  memories,  and  history 
made  to  awaken  pride  and  a better  public  spirit,  here  was  a good  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  North  End  work  was  begun  by  a course  of  four  lectures  on  “The 
Old  North  End,”  by  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter  of  Lexington,  given  in  the  hall 
of  the  Industrial  Home  in  North  Bennet  Street,  in  the  spring  of  1885.  The 
lectures  were  fully  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  a large  number  of  pict- 
ures of  old  North  End  places  and  men  and  events  having  been  specially 
prepared ; and  they  proved  remarkably  attractive.  The  hall  was  always 
thronged,  not  only  with  North  End  people,  but  with  old-time  residents, 
often  coming  from  long  distances,  pleased  to  revive  their  early  recollec- 
tions. The  securing  of  Mr.  Porter  for  these  introductory  lectures  was  a 
peculiar  piece  of  good  fortune.  He  is  the  ideal  antiquarian,  with  nothing 
of  the  dry-as-dust  about  him,  yet  with  an  accuracy,  patience  and  enthu- 
siasm for  details  as  conspicuous  as  his  warm,  human  interests  and  his  dex- 
terity in  linking  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  to  broad  historical 
movements.  No  one  has  made  the  Old  North  End  the  subject  of  such  care- 
ful studies,  — his  work  on  “ Rambles  in  Old  Boston,”  recently  published, 
is  one  good  result  of  his  studies, — and  nothing  in  these  lectures  was  more 
interesting  or  pleasant  than  the  manner  in  which  the  lecturer  took  the 
audience  into  his  confidence,  and  became  learner  as  well  as  teacher.  The 
course,  expanded  from  four  to  six  lectures,  has  just  been  repeated  at  the 
Old  South  Meeting-house. 

As  a result  of  the  interest  created  by  Mr.  Porter’s  lectures,  a large  num- 
ber of  the  young  people  of  the  North  End  sent  in  their  names,  in  response  to 
invitation,  as  signifying  their  desire  to  continue  or  begin  historical  studies 
under  proper  directions;  and  the  “Old  North  Studies”  proper  were  immedi- 
ately organized.  The  free  use  of  the  beautiful  lower  room  of  the  Parmenter 
Street  Chapel  was  generously  tendered  for  the  work  by  the  Benevolent  Fra- 
ternity ; and  here  the  fortnightly  studies  were  carried  on  until  midsummer,  be- 
ing again  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  last  winter.  The  evening's  programme 
has  consisted  chiefly  of  essays  by  the  young  people  and  an  address  by  the 
director  of  the  meeting,  several  historical  scholars  having  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity. Pictures,  maps  and  all  possible  illustrations  were  used  to  add  to  the 
interest  and  make  things  clear.  The  first  season’s  subjects  were  chiefly 
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North  End  subjects,  such  as  “Paul  Revere,”  “Some  Famous  Old  Inns,” 
“Cotton  Mather,”  “North  Square,”  “Increase  Mather,”  “The  Churches  and 
Newspapers  of  Boston  at  the  Time  of  the  Revolution,”  and  “Some  Old  Bos- 
ton Schoolmasters,”  each  subject  being  treated  under  several  different 
heads.  Thus,  on  the  Cotton  Mather  evening,  the  three  essays  read  by  the 
young  people  were  on  the  “ Life  of  Cotton  Mather,”  “ Mather’s  ‘ Magnalia,’  ” 
and  “ Witchcraft  in  Boston.”  The  essays  have  usually  been  very  good,  often 
surprisingly  good.  The  young  ladies  have  been  readier  than  the  young  men 
to  prepare  essays,  and  more  active  and  earnest,  it  should  be  said,  in  general 
co-operation.  The  course  of  study  through  the  winter  was  upon  “Boston 
in  the  Revolution.”  One  Wednesday  evening  each  month  was  devoted  to 
this  study,  one  evening  to  a lecture  upon  some  historical  subject,  and  two 
evenings  to  the  use  of  the  library,  which  had  been  established  at  the  outset 
and  liberally  furnished  with  the  best  books  on  the  history  of  Boston  and  on 
general  American  history  and  politics.  It  was  felt  that  perhaps  the  best  re- 
sult of  such  work  as  that  of  the  “ Old  North  Studies  ” was  the  promotion  of  an 
interest  in  careful  reading  and  a knowledge  of  good  books.  To  this  end, 
special  attention  was  called  in  almost  every  meeting  and  every  circular  to 
the  great  privilege  which  the  people  of  the  North  End  possess  in  the  Branch 
of  the  Public  Library,  then  located  in  the  Hancock  School-house,  in  Parmenter 
Street,  since  removed  to  Salem  Street,  and  open  every  evening,  A special 
eight-page  leaflet,  “ About  Books  and  Reading,”  was  prepared,  giving  infor- 
mation about  the  best  books  on  the  history  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  character  of  our  institutions  and  political  duties; 
and  many  hundred  copies  of  this  leaflet  have  been  circulated.  The  little 
slips,  largely  circulated,  announcing  the  monthly  lectures, — lectures  usually 
illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  or  otherwise,  on  such  subjects  as  “ The 
Mound-builders,”  “Old  England,”  “New  England,”  “Ireland,” — have  also 
always  contained  paragraphs  of  information  upon  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
jects; and  the  increased  demand  for  books  in  these  various  historical  lines, 
reported  by  the  librarian  of  the  North  End  Branch  of  the  Public  Library,  is 
one  direct  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  these  efforts.  It  is  hoped  that  much 
good  has  been  done,  altogether,  by  these  “Old  North  Studies.”  No  popula- 
tion is  harder  to  count  upon,  to  help  or  to  understand,  than  a population  like 
that  to  which  work  of  this  character  addresses  itself ; but  few  need  more  to 
be  helped,  to  be  understood,  and  to  be  disciplined.  Many  hindrances  and 
vexations  must  be  expected  from  rowdy,  rogue  and  priest,  and  some  very  flat 
failures  where  very  high  hopes  seemed  justified.  Like  every  missionary,  so 
the  political  missionary  has  to  deal  with  much  hard  and  unpromising  mate- 
rial, to  learn  that  he  is  not  on  the  field  to  get  thanks,  and  to  realize  that  at 
best  he  is  likely  to  influence  greatly  only  a small  circle  in  a very  dense  circle 
of  circles.  But  he  will  get  inspiration  alike  from  the  extent  of  the  ignorance 
and  need  which  he  finds,  from  the  hearty  response  and  re-enforcement  of  a 
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faithful  few,  and  from  certificates  of  benefit  in  unexpected  quarters;  and  he 
will  come  to  be  surer  and  surer,  just  as  he  finds  that  his  work  is  no  holiday 
one,  that  it  is  one  which  has  in  it  incalculable  possibilities,  that  only  a patient 
study  of  methods  and  of  the  character  of  the  people  is  necessary  to  greatly 
multiply  the  good  results,  and  that  the  establishment  of  many  centres  for 
such  work  would  do  very  much  for  the  redemption  of  our  cities. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  Old  South  work  of  these  half-dozen  years.  Interest- 
ing as  it  is  in  itself,  it  gains  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a work 
which  has  been  wholly  sustained  by  one  noble  woman.  Its  success  has  been 
due  not  only  to  the  amount  of  money  which  she  has  devoted  to  it,  which  has 
been  very  large, — -not  to  wealth  chiefly, — but  much  more  to  a rare  public 
spirit  and  rare  common  sense,  broad  intelligence,  and  a warm  heart.  With 
other  benevolent  enterprises  almost  innumerable, — schools  in  the  South, 
Cooking  Schools  in  Boston,  homes  for  orphans,  work  for  Indians, — she  has 
given  to  this  work  a close  personal  care,  supported  by  a youthful,  contagious 
enthusiasm,  which  could  not  be  surpassed  if  it  had  been  her  only  interest. 
Such  enthusiastic  patriotism  in  a few  competent  persons  in  each  of  our  cities 
would  suffice  to  sustain,  in  each,  work  as  good  as  that  which  has  been  done 
in  Boston. 

It  is  cheering  to  learn  of  the  likelihood  that  work  of  a similar  general 
character  to  that  here  described  may  soon  be  undertaken  in  Philadelphia; 
and  letters  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Providence,  and  elsewliei'e  witness  to 
an  extending  interest. 

The  first  successful  attempt,  on  a considerable  scale,  at  work  following 
the  line  of  the  Old  South  work,  has  been  in  Indianapolis,  where  the  second 
annual  course  of  “Historical  Lectures  for  Young  People”  has  just  been 
completed.  The  lectures  have  been  given  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Indianapolis,  many  of  whom,  speaking  of  the  pioneer 
days  in  the  West  or  of  the  Civil  War,  treated  their  respective  subjects  from 
a basis  of  personal  experience ; and  the  audiences,  made  up  chiefly  of  boys 
and  girls  from  the  public  schools,  among  whom  tickets  are  distributed  with 
intelligent  care,  have  often  numbered  a thousand.  The  lectures  in  these  two 
courses  have  not  been  systematically  related  to  each  other,  and  stricter 
method  will  be  aimed  at  in  future  courses;  but  many  of  the  subjects  are  in 
themselves  so  interesting  that  the  two  years’  programmes  are  here  given  : 
1.  Washington;  The  Pioneer  Lad  in  Indiana;  Vincennes  in  the  Revolu- 
tion; The  Indians:  Tecumseh;  Daniel  Boone  ; The  Battle  of  New  Orleans  ; 
Voyage  of  the  Half  Moon  ; Fugitive  Slave  Law;  John  Brown;  Indianapolis 
in  War  Time;  A Soldier’s  Summer  in  the  Mountains;  John  Alden,  the 
loung  Man  in  Colonial  New  England;  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  II. 
Women  of  the  Revolution;  A Talk  on  Indians;  The  Pioneer  Girl,  or  Do- 
mestic Life  in  Early  Indiana;  A View  of  Mexico;  The  Mound-builders; 
The  North-west  Territory;  Some  Things  a Soldier  must  learn ; Women  of 
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the  Civil  War;  A Georgia  Campaign  of  1864;  The  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787.  These  lectures,  as  has  been  said,  have  been  most  successful ; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  their  success  is  leading  to  similar  efforts  in 
other  large  towns  of  Indiana.* 

No  extravagant  claims  are  made  for  the  Old  South  work,  which  is,  in- 
deed, at  best,  still  tentative  and  experimental.  Its  best  recommendation  is 
that  it  is  all  of  a character  so  simple  that  it  may  be  imitated  anywhere.  Its 
interest  consists  in  its  being  a definite  attempt,  at  a time  when  so  much 
historical  work  is  being  done  by  and  for  our  scholars , to  bring  history  home 
to  the  people. 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 


*For  further  account  of  “Old  South  Extension,”  in  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee, 
Madison,  Bloomington,  Cleveland,  Brooklyn,  Providence,  etc.,  see  Appendix,  and  also  an 
article  on  “The  Old  South  Work  in  the  West,”  in  Lend-a-Hand  for  January,  1S89. 

The  above  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Old  South  work  was  published  iu  1886,  and 
covers  the  history  of  the  work  only  to  that  time.  In  the  following  Appendix  are  given 
complete  lists  of  all  the  Old  South  lectures  to  the  present  time,  the  subjects  of  the  leaflets 
accompanying  the  same,  as  well  as  of  the  general  series  of  leaflets  now  being  published  for 
the  use  chiefly  of  schools  and  historical  classes  and  clubs,  and  a list  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Old  South  essays  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  The  Appendix  also  contains  an 
account  of  the  Old  South  work,  published  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  October,  1892, 
giving  a general  view  of  the  work  in  its  various  branches  to-day. 


THE  OLD  SOUTH  WORK. 

From  the  tVezv  England  Magazine  for  October , i8q2. 


It  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  to  pay  attention  to  the  Old  South  work 
in  Boston  — the  important  work  for  the  education 
of  the  young  people  of  Boston  in  history  and 
politics,  which  has  its  centre  at  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House.  The  magazine  is  in  a measure 
an  organ  of  that  work.  We  aim  to  give  in  these 
pages  a complete  record  of  what  is  done  at  the 
Old  South,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
those  who  in  other  cities  are  carrying  on  or  under- 
taking movements  owing  their  impulse  to  the  Old 
South  work,  or  any  movements  for  the  historical 
and  political  education  of  our  American  young 
people.  We  have  published  from  time  to  time 
in  these  three  years,  various  essays  and  lectures 
by  the  young  people  of  the  Old  South,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  interest  and  value, 
but  to  illustrate  for  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  of 
our  public  schools  the  quality  of  the  work  which 
the  Old  South  effort  is  now  securing  from  the 
young  people  themselves.  We  think  that  few 
articles  in  the  August  number  of  the  magazine  were 
read  with  greater  interest,  either  by  young  people 
or  old,  than  Miss  Margesson’s  essay  upon  “ Marco 
Polo’s  Explorations  in  Asia  and  their  Influence 
upon  Columbus.”  This  was  one  of  the  Old  South 
first-prize  essays  for  1891.  The  other  first-prize 
essay  for  1891,  by  Miss  Ruth  Ballou  Whittemore, 
on  the  subject  of  “ The  Introduction  of  Printing 
into  England  by  William  Caxton,  and  its  Effect 
upon  English  Literature  and  Life,”  was  published 
in  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  Education. 
One  of  the  prize  essays  for  1890,  on  “Philip, 
Pontiac  and  Tecumseh,”  by  Miss  Caroline  C. 
Stecker,  appeared  in  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine for  September,  1891;  and  one  of  the  1889 
essays,  on  “ Washington’s  Interest  in  Education,” 
by  Miss  Julia  K.  Ordway,  in  the  number  for 
May,  1890.  The  other  prize  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  Miss  Stecker,  has  been  published  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  pamphlet 
form,  with  an  appendix  giving  a complete 
list  of  the  subjects  of  the  essays  since  1881. 
Two  of  the  lectures  given  by  the  prize  essay- 
ists in  the  regular  courses  of  Old  South  lec- 
tures for  young  people  have  been  published 
in  our  pages  — the  lecture,'  by  Mr.  Robert 
Morss  Lovett,  on  “Thomas  Jefferson  and  the 
Louisiana  Purchase”  (January,  1890),  and  Miss 
Stecker’s  lecture  on  “ King  Philip's  War  ” (De- 
cember, 1890).  It  is  the  practice  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Old  South  Studies  to  invite  one  of  the 
young  prize  essayists  to  give  one  of  the  lectures 
in  each  regular  summer  course;  and  the  two 
lectures  here  named  were  thus  given.  We  com- 
mend the  reading  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  es- 
says mentioned,  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  historical  studies  among  the  young. 
* 

* * 

The  regular  course  of  Old  South  Lectures  for 
'Young  People  for  the  summer  of  1892  has  been 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  “ The  Discovery  of 
America.”  The  courses  in  the  two  years  preced- 
ing have  been  a preparation  for  the  present  sum- 


mer’s lectures  — the  course  for  1890  having  been 
devoted  to  “The  American  Indians,”  and  that 
for  1891  to  “The  New  Birth  of  the  World,”  the 
aim  of  this  latter  course,  the  concluding  lecture 
of  which  was  upon  “ The  Discovery  of  America,” 
having  been  to  show  how  this  epoch-making 
event  found  its  natural  place  among  those  great 
movements  springing  from  the  notable  quickening 
of  the  mind  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  which  properly  lead  us  to 
name  that  time  as  the  renaissance  or  new 
birth  of  the  world.  The  several  lectures  in  the 
present  summer’s  course  on  “ The  Discovery  of 
America,”  beginning  Wednesday  afternoon,  July 
27,  and  closing  September  14,  were  as  follows: 
“ What  Men  Knew  of  the  World  before  Colum- 
bus,” by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse;  “ Leif  Erikson 
and  the  Northmen,”  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Idorton; 
“ Marco  Polo  and  his  Book,”  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Dim- 
mick;  “The  Story  of  Columbus,”  by  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Livermore;  “ Americus  Vespucius  and  the 
Early  Books  about  America,”  by  Rev.  Edward 
G.  Porter;  “ Cortes  and  Pizarro,”  by  Prof.  Charles 
LI.  Levermore;  “ De  Soto  and  Ponce  de  Leon,” 
by  Miss  Ruth  Ballou  Whittemore,  Old  South  prize 
essayist,  1891;  and  “ Spain,  France  and  England 
in  America,”  by  Mr.  John  Fiske.  The  lectures, 
as  in  previous  years,  have  been  very  largely  at- 
tended. They  are  entirely  free  — the  expenses  of 
the  whole  Old  South  work  being  met,  as  is  known, 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway  — tickets  being  fur- 
nished to  all  pupils  of  the  public  schools  who 
desire  them,  and  to  all  young  people  applying  by 
mail  in  their  own  handwriting.  Few  more  inter- 
esting or  inspiring  places  are  to  be  found  in  Bos- 
ton in  the  summer  than  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House  on  these  Wednesday  afternoons,  filled  with 
the  bright  young  people,  with  a sprinkling  of  the 
older  ones,  listening  intently  — for  the  lecturers 
unite  in  saying  that  they  speak  to  few  more  at- 
tentive audiences  — to  these  chapters  of  American 
history.  Many  of  the  young  people  are  busy 
taking  notes  — for  a prize  of  twenty  dollars  is 
awarded  each  year  for  the  best  brief  report  of  the 
year’s  course  prepared  by  any  of  the  young  peo- 
ple from  notes  made  at  the  lectures;  and  this 
busy  note-taking  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
scene.  We  trust  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  such  audiences  of  our  young  people,  gath- 
ered for  such  studies,  will  be  found  in  every 
American  city. 

* 

* * 

We  have  spoken  before  in  these  pages,  in  no- 
ticing the  Old  South  work,  of  the  Old  South 
prizes  for  essays  on  subjects  in  American  history. 
These  prizes  have  been  offered  yearly  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  competition  being  open  to  all 
who  have  graduated  from  the  Boston  high  schools 
in  the  current  year  and  the  preceding  year. 
P'orty  dollars  is  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on 
each  of  the  two  subjects  announced  for  the  year, 
and  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  second  best  — four 
prizes  in  all.  The  subjects  are  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  the  general  subject  of  the  Old  South  lec- 
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tures  for  the  year,  the  aim  of  the  directors  being 
to  give  unity  and  concentration  to  the  whole 
work  of  the  year.  The  two  subjects  proposed 
for  the  present  year  are  the  following:  I.  “The 
Native  Races  of  Mexico  and  their  Civilization  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  of  Cortes.”  II.  “ Eng- 
lish Explorations  in  America  during  the  Century 
following  the  Discovery  by  Columbus.” 

The  Old  South  essayists  of  these  years  now 
number  about  one  hundred.  They  naturally  rep- 
resent the  best  historical  scholarship  of  their  suc- 
cessive years  in  the  Boston  high  schools.  Their 
organization  the  present  year  into  an  Old  South 
Historical  Society  was  recently  noticed  in  these 
pages.  This  society  will  hold  quarterly  meetings 
for  the  reading  of  papers  and  general  discussion. 
At  the  summer  meeting  a paper  of  unusual  inter- 
est on  “ Sir  Edmond  Andros  ” was  read  by  Miss 
Mary  L.  Fay,  one  of  the  prize  essayists  for  1886. 
This  paper  will  appear  in  the  New  England 
Magazine. 

In  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  Old 
South  Historical  Society,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  for  the 
organization  of  an  Old  South  Young  People’s 
Chorus.  At  many  of  the  Old  South  lectures  in 
these  years,  and  always  at  the  Old  South  celebra- 
tions of  Washington’s  Birthday,  there  has  been 
singing  by  a large  chorus  of  boys  and  girls  from 
the  public  schools,  three  or  four  hundred  often 
taking  part.  It  is  felt  that  the  place  of  music,  es- 
pecially the  singing  of  national  hymns  by  the 
young  people,  should  be  an  important  one  in  a 
work  like  the  Old  South  work;  and  this  feature 
of  the  work  is  to  have  more  careful  and  system- 
atic attention. 


In  connection  with  each  of  the  lectures  in  the 
Old  South  summer  course,  a historical  tract  or 
leaflet  is  prepared  for  circulation  among  the  young 
people.  These  Old  South  Leaflets  are  usually 
reprints  — a dozen  or  twenty  pages  in  extent  — 
of  important  original  documents,  often  not  in 
easy  reach  of  the  ordinary  student,  related  more 
or  less  directly  to  the  special  subject  of  the  lec- 
ture for  the  week.  The  leaflets  are  given  to  all 
those  attending  the  lectures  as  they  enter  the 
Meeting  House,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course 
those  who  have  carefully  preserved  their  leaflets 
can  have  them  neatly  bound  for  a few  cents, 
giving  them  a useful  little  manual  upon  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  course.  A good  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  leaflets  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  list  of  the  subjects  of  those  for  the 
present  year.  The  reader  is  asked  to  compare 
the  list  with  that  of  the  corresponding  lectures, 
given  above. 

1,  The  First  Chapter  of  Strabo’s  Geography; 
2,  The  Voyages  to  Vinland,  from  the  Saga  of 
Eric  the  Red;  3,  Marco  Polo’s  Account  of  Japan 
and  Java;  4,  Columbus’s  Letter  to  Gabriel  San- 
ches concerning  his  First  Voyage  and  Discov- 
eries; 5,  Amerigo  Vespucci’s  Account  of  his 
First  Voyage,  from  his  Letter  to  Soderini;  6, 
Cortes’s  Account  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  from  his 
Second  Letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.;  7, 
The  Account  of  the  Death  of  De  Soto,  from  the 
“Narrative  of  a Gentleman  of  Elvas”;  8,  Early 


Notices  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Cabots,  from  Hak- 
luyt’s Collection  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

To  each  of  these  selections  is  appended  a page 
or  more  of  historical  and  bibliographical  notes,  in- 
structing the  young  students  how  and  where  to 
prosecute  their  studies  in  the  fields  in  which  the 
lecture  and  the  leaflet  have  aroused  their  interest. 
To  illustrate  the  character  of  these  notes,  we  in- 
corporate here  the  notes  accompanying  Leaflet 
No.  5 of  the  present  series,  that  relating  to 
Americus  Vespucius : 

“ ‘ The  only  intelligent  modern  treatise  on  the 
life  and  voyages  of  Americus  Vespucius,’  says 
Mr.  Fiske,  in  his  ‘ Discovery  of  America  ’ (vol. 
ii.  p.  26%  ‘is  Varnhagen’s  collection  of  mono- 
graphs— Amerigo  Vespucci:  son  caractere,  ses 
ecrits  ( meme  les  moins  authentiques ) , sa  vie  et  ses 
navigations , Lima,  1865;  Le  premier  voyage  de 
Amerigo  Vespucci  dejinitivement  explique  dans 
ses  details,  Vienna,  1869;  Nouvelles  recherches 
sur  les  derniers  voyages  du  navigateur  fiorenlin, 
et  le  reste  des  documents  et  eclaircissements  sur 
lui,  Vienna,  1869;  Postface  aux  trois  livraisons 
sur  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Vienna,  1870;  Ainda 
Amerigo  Vespucci  : novos  esludos  e achegas  espe- 
cialmente  em  favor  da  interpretacao  dada  d sua  la 
viagem  em  1497-98,  Vienna,  1874.  These  are 
usually  bound  together  in  one  small  folio  volume. 
Sometimes  the  French  monographs  are  found 
together  without  the  Portuguese  monograph. 
Varnhagen’s  book  has  made  everything  else  anti- 
quated, and  no  one  who  has  not  mastered  it  in 
all  its  details  is  entitled  to  speak  about  V espucius. 
In  the  English  language  there  is  no  good  book 
on  the  subject.  The  defence  by  Lester  and  Fos- 
ter ( Life  and  Voyages  of  Americus  Vespucius, 
New  York,  1846)  had  some  good  points  for  its 
time,  but  is  now  utterly  antiquated  and  worse  than 
useless.  The  chapter  by  the  late  Sydney  Howard 
Gay,  in  Winsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory, vol.  ii.  chap,  ii.,  is  quite  unworthy  of  its 
place  in  that  excellent  work,  but  its  defects  are  to 
some  extent  atoned  for  by  the  editor’s  critical 
notes.’  The  student  is  referred  to  these  notes 
by  Mr.  Winsor  for  an  account  of  all  the  literature 
concerning  Vespucius. 

“ It  is  true  that  there  is  no  other  person  who 
played  a part  in  the  discovery  and  early  explora- 
tion of  the  New  World,  concerning  whose  work 
we  have  been  compelled  to  make  so  radical  a 
change  in  our  estimate  by  the  results  of  modern 
investigation  as  in  the  case  of  Vespucius;  and 
the  early  books  are  therefore  all  to  be  used  guard- 
edly. The  book  by  Lester  and  Foster,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Fiske,  the  value  of  which  is  now  im- 
paired by  the  new  understanding  of  Vespucius’s 
first  voyage,  is  a conscientious  and  scholarly 
work,  and  still  of  great  use  for  the  sake  of  the 
translations  it  contains  of  Vespucius’s  letters  both 
to  Soderini  and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  (a  cousin  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent)  concerning  his  various 
voyages. 

“ But,  if  we  have  no  good  special  modern  work 
on  Vespucius  in  English,  — it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  scholar  will  be  prompted  to  translate  Varn- 
hagen  at  this  time,  — we  can  rejoice  that  Mr. 
Fiske  himself  has  made  his  treatment  of  Vespu- 
cius, in  his  ‘ Discovery  of  America  ’ (vol.  ii.  pp. 
23  - 164;  see  also  remarks  in  preface),  so  full 
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and  thorough.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  original 
and  most  valuable  portion  of  his  whole  work. 
It  is  the  first  popular  and  comprehensive  presen- 
tation in  English  of  the-  results  of  Varnhagen’s 
researches;  and,  as  Mr.  Fiske  himself  rightly  ob- 
serves, the  general  argument  of  Varnhagen  is  in 
many  points  strongly  re-enforced.  It  is  impos- 
sible, after  a careful  reading  of  this  argument, 
with  Vespucius's  account  of  his  first  voyage 
cleared  from  the  absurd  suspicions  which  became 
attached  to  it,  and  with  the  Cantino  map  in  hand, 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Vespucius  first  (1497) 
touched  the  mainland  of  the  New  World,  and 
that  on  that  first  voyage  he  skirted  not  the  ‘ Pearl 
Coast  ’ of  South  America,  but  the  coast  of  the 
present  United  States;  and  it  seems  not  improb- 
able that  ‘ the  finest  harbor  in  the  world  ’ from 
which  he  set  sail  on  his  return  voyage  to  Spain 
was  what  we  know  as  Hampton  Roads. 

“ We  feel,  as  we  read  of  the  discoveries  of 
Americus  Vespucius  in  this  new  light,  that  there 
is  far  better  reason  than  used  to  appear  why  this 
western  continent  should  bear  the  name  America: 
a persistent  justice  has  been  unconsciously  but 
fatally  at  work  in  it  these  four  centuries.  It  was 
Vespucius  who  first  used  the  term  New  JVorld 
( novus  mundtis)  with  reference  to  this  continent. 
This  was  in  a letter  to  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  in 
1503.  He  was  speaking  only  of  the  new  coun- 
tries visited  on  his  third  voyage  beyond  the  river 
La  Plata,  it  was  in  1 507  that  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  the  name  America  for  this  ‘new  world’ 
appeared  in  the  little  treatise  by  Waldseemiiller, 
published  at  Saint-Die.  ‘ But  now,’  says  Wald- 
seemiiller,  ‘these  parts  [that  is,  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa]  have  been  more  extensively  explored, 
and  another  fourth  part  has  been  discovered  by 
Americus  Vespucius  (as  will  appear  in  what  fol- 
lows) : wherefore  I do  not  see  what  is  rightly  to 
hinder  us  from  calling  it  Amerige  or  America,  i.  e., 
the  land  of  Americus,  after  its  discoverer  Ameri- 
cus, a man  of  sagacious  mind,  since  both  Europe 
and  Asia  have  got  their  names  from  women.  Its 
situation  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  peo- 
ple will  be  clearly  understood  from  the  twice  two 
voyages  of  Americus  which  follow.’  The  name 
America  was  at  first  applied  only  to  that  ‘new 
world  ’ which  lay  in  what  we  call  South  America. 
The  process  of  its  extension  to  the  whole  conti- 
nent, by  successive  map-makers,  as  discovery 
went  on,  was  a natural  and  easy  one,  — but  one 
well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  the  student, 
as  it  teaches  many  lessons  necessary  to  remember 
in  connection  with  those  times. 

“Vespucius’s  letters  to  Soderini  concerning  his 
first  four  voyages  were  originally  published  in 
Italian  at  Florence  in  1505  - 6;  and  various  Latin 
editions  followed.  Mr.  Quaritch,  the  London 
publisher,  in  1885,  published  a fac-simile  repro- 
duction of  the  original  Italian  edition.  Fifty 
copies  of  this  reproduction  were  printed,  and  one 
of  these  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  At  the 
same  time  he  published  a careful  English  transla- 
tion (by  ‘ M.  K.’),  with  valuable  notes;  and  it 
is  from  this  that  the  account  of  the  first  voyage 
given  in  the  present  leaflet  is  taken.” 

1 he  series  of  leaflets  for  the  successive  years 
are  bound  in  little  volumes,  constituting  useful 
books  of  reference  for  students  and  teachers  of 


history.  Complete  lists  of  the  subjects  of  these 
leaflets  for  the  last  ten  years  are  furnished  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History. 
The  general  subjects  of  the  ten  annual  courses  of 
lectures,  beginning  in  1883,  have  been  as  follows: 
1,  Early  Massachusetts  History;  2,  Representa- 
tive Men  in  the  Ilistory  of  Boston;  3,  The  War 
for  the  Union;  4,  The  War  for  Independence;  5, 
The  Birth  of  the  Nation;  6,  The  Story  of  the 
Centuries;  7,  America  and  France;  8,  The 
American  Indians;  9,  The  New  Birth  of  the 
World;  10,  The  Discovery  of  America. 

* 

* * 

In  addition  to  these  annual  series  of  leaflets, 
the  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  began 
some  time  ago  the  publication  of  a general  series 
of  Old  South  Leaflets,  rvith  the  aim  of  bringing 
important  original  historical  documents,  especially 
such  as  illustrate  the  constitutional  development 
of  America,  within  easy  reach  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  all  students 
of  history,  at  the  mere  cost  of  printing.  The  Old 
South  work  is  a work  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  of  our  young  people  in  particular,  in 
American  history  and  politics,  and  its  promoters 
believe  that  few  things  can  contribute  better  to 
this  end  than  the  wide  circulation  of  such  ieaflets 
as  these.  It  rvas  felt  that  professors  in  our  col- 
leges and  teachers  everywhere  would  welcome 
them  for  use  in  their  classes,  and  that  they  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  societies  of  young  men  and 
women  now  happily  being  organized  in  so  many 
places  for  historical  and  political  studies.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  with  one  of  the  large 
educational  publishing  houses,  Messrs.  Heath  & 
Co.,  to  act  as  publishers  of  these  leaflets  for  the 
supply  of  schools,  and  many  thousands  of  them 
have  been  distributed,  the  demand  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  constantly  increasing.  There  are 
at  present  twenty-eight  leaflets  in  this  general 
series,  and  others  will  rapidly  follow.  The  list  of 
those  already  published  is  as  follow's  : — 

1,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  2, 
The  Articles  of  Confederation;  3,  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  4,  Washington’s  Farew'ell 
Address;  5,  Magna  Charta;  6,  Vane’s  “Healing 
Question”;  7,  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
1629;  8,  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut, 
1638;  9,  Franklin’s  Plan  of  Union,  1754;  10, 

Washington’s  Inaugurals;  II,  Lincoln’s  Inaugu- 
rals and  Emancipation  Proclamation;  12,  The 
Federalist,  Nos.  1 and  2;  13,  The  Ordinance  of 
1787;  14,  The  Constitution  of  Ohio;  15,  Wash- 
ington’s Circular  Letter  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  1783;  16,  Washington’s  Letter  to  Benja- 
min Flarrison,  1784;  17,  Verrazzano’s  Voyage; 
18,  The  Swiss  Constitution;  19,  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  1689;  20,  Coronado’s  Letter  to  Mendoza, 
1540;  21,  John  Eliot’s  Brief  Narrative  of  Work 
among  the  Indians,  1670;  22,  Wheelock’s  Narra- 
tive of  the  Founding  of  his  Indian  School,  1762; 
23,  The  Petition  of  Rights,  1628;  24,  The  Grand 
Remonstrance,  1641;  25,  The  Scottish  National 
Covenant,  1638;  26,  The  Agreement  of  the  Peo- 
ple, 1648-9;  27,  The  Instrument  of  Government, 
1653;  28,  Cromwell’s  First  Speech  to  his  Parlia- 
ment, 1653. 

The  Old  South  work,  and  especially  the  publi- 
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cation  in  this  cheap  form  of  these  important  his- 
torical papers,  have  earned  the  warm  praise  of 
many  of  our  historical  scholars  and  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  country.  “ The  work  now  done 
at  the  Old  South,”  wrote  John  Fiske  recently, 
“ is  of  very  great  value,  and  the  publication  of 
these  leaflets  must  have  a most  happy  effect  in 
awakening  the  interest  of  young  students  in  origi- 
nal documents.  The  work  is  in  exactly  the  right 
direction,  and  will  admit  of  almost  endless  expan- 
sion.” James  MacAlister,  the  president  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  says  : “ I regard  the  work  which 
has  been  done  in  American  history  at  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant educational  movements  of  recent  times.  It 
has  stirred  up  an  interest  in  the  history  and  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  that  is  already  bearing 
wholesome  fruit  everywhere.  The  Old  South 
Leaflets  supply  the  material  which  is  needed  for 
the  right  kind  of  work  in  grammar  and  high 
schools,  and  enable  the  teacher  to  make  use  of 
methods  of  instruction  which  lead  to  very  differ- 
ent results  fromthose  obtained  from  the  stereotyped 
text-books.  The  pupils  who  have  used  these 
historical  tracts  in  connection  with  their  school 
work  in  history  will  have  a wider  view  and  firmer 
grasp  of  the  principles  which  underlie  our  na- 
tional development  than  can  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.”  “I  do  not  see,”  writes  Horace  E. 
Scudder,  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  “ how 
any  better  means  could  be  desired  for  stimulating 
research  in  political  history  and  for  encouraging 
young  students  to  have  recourse  to  the  great  in- 
struments of  liberty  and  order  which  serve  from 
time  to  time  to  register  the  progress  of  nations 
in  self-government.” 

To  the  'same  effect  write  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
President  Andrews  of  Brown  University,  Professor 
Plart  of  Harvard,  Professor  Adams  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Professor  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  scores  of 
our  teachers  and  students  of  history,  all  bearing 
witness  to  the  importance  of  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  the  means  of 
studying  history  at  first  hand,  in  the  writings  and 
the  speeches  of  the  men  who  made  history,  and 
to  the  importance  of  historical  studies  generally 
as  a means  of  training  for  good  citizenship. 

* 

* * 

It  is  a pleasure  to  observe  so  many  movements 
of  a nature  similar  to  the  Old  South  movement, 
and  often  owing  their  impulse  to  that,  starting  in 
many  places  in  the  country.  We  have  called 
attention  in  these  pages  to  the  important  work  in 
Providence,  in  Indianapolis,  in  Chicago,  in  Madi- 
son and  Milwaukee,  and  elsewhere,  all  growing 
out  of  the  Old  South  work  in  Boston.  We  re- 
published in  these  pages,  two  or  three  months 
ago,  the  stirring  address  of  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  to 
the  people  of  Philadelphia,  urging  the  establish- 
ment in  that  city  of  a work  like  that  at  the  Old 
South;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  prob- 
able that  such  a work  will  be  inaugurated  there 
the  coming  winter.  There  is  also  much  interest 
in  the  work  in  New  York. 

In  Brooklyn  arrangements  have  just  been  com- 
pleted for  the  repetition  of  the  course  of  lectures 
on  “ The  Discovery  of  America,”  which  has  been 
given  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  the  pres- 


ent summer.  Nearly  all  of  the  Old  South  lec- 
turers go  on  to  take  part  in  this  course,  and  the 
Old  South  leaflets  will  be  used  in  connection,  as 
in  Boston.  This  course  in  Brooklyn  is  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
which  is  becoming  in  these  late  years  such  an 
important  power  for  popular  education  in  every 
field  in  Brooklyn,  and  whose  indefatigable  direc- 
tor, Professor  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  although  his 
own  special  studies  in  the  past  have  been  in  the 
field  of  natural  science,  is  developing  the  work  of 
the  Institute  with  great  strength  on  the  historical, 
political  and  sociological  sides. 

While  referring  to  this  “ Old  South  ” work, 
undertaken  so  energetically  by  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute, we  must  not  fail  to  mention  another  most 
important  and  interesting  movement  in  Brooklyn, 
begun  last  spring,  also  owing  its  impulse  to  the 
Old  South  work.  This  was  a course  of  free  his- 
torical lectures  for  young  people,  given  in  All 
Souls’  Church  in  that  city,  arranged  by  Rev.  John 
Coleman  Adams,  the  pastor  of  that  church,  who, 
before  his  recent  removal  to  Brooklyn  from  Chi- 
cago, was  an  earnest  cooperator  in  the  Old  South 
work  in  the  latter  city,  and  is  always  an  earnest 
worker  in  everything  that  promotes  patriotism 
and  good  citizenship.  These  Brooklyn  lectures 
were  attended  by  seven  or  eight  hundred  children 
from  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools, 
some  of  them  coming  four  or  five  miles  to  be 
present.  The  subjects  of  the  five  lectures,  given 
by  well  known  Brooklyn  men,  were : “ Early 
Brooklyn,”  “ Brooklyn  during  the  Revolution,” 
“ The  Battle  of  Long  Island,”  “ Modern  Brook- 
lyn,” and  “The  Government  of  Brooklyn;”  and 
in  connection  with  the  lectures  a prize  of  twenty 
dollars  was  given  for  the  best  essay  on  “ The 
Story  of  Brooklyn,  from  Hend-ick  Hudson  to 
Mayor  Boody.” 

* 

Another  movement  owing  its  impulse  to  the 
Old  South  work,  and  having  much  the  same  aims, 
is  about  to  be  started  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  One 
of  the  principal  promoters  of  this  movement  is 
Rev.  William  Knight,  assistant  pastor  of  the  Old 
Stone  Church  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Knight  gives 
the  following  information  concerning  the  work  in 
a recent  number  of  the  Cleveland  Leader: — 

“The  general  aim  contemplated  is  on  the  plan 
of  what  are  called  ‘ the  Old  South  Historical 
Studies  ’ in  Boston.  These  were  taken  up  some 
years  ago  in  that  city  and  have  proved  very  popu- 
lar. They  have  largely  related  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  city,  its  changes  in  various  ways,  and 
especially  to  the  old  landmarks  to  be  seen  there. 
The  plan  to  be  adopted  here  is  along  the  same 
lines.  It  is  proposed  to  present  in  an  attractive 
form  the  main  features  of  the  different  historical 
phases  of  the  city’s  growth,  and  to  create,  as  far 
as  may  be  possible,  an  atmosphere  of  historical  re- 
search in  this  city.  The  plan  is  to  have  a series  of 
lectures  and  entertainments  which  deal  in  historic 
matters  that  are  commemorated  in  what  may  be 
seen  about  the  city.  For  instance,  at  the  time  of 
the  war,  what  was  called  the  ‘ Underground  Rail- 
way ’ was  a source  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
many  slaves  who  were  by  its  aid  transferred  to 
places  of  safety.  Few  people,  however,  are  aware 


of  the  fact  that  what  was  known  as  the  old  Cady 
homestead,  in  Collamer,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  stations  on  the  route  to  Canada.  1 he 
old  building  was  pulled  to  the  ground  a year  or 
so  ago,  but  the  front  porch  pillars  were  allowed 
to  remain  standing.  A pretentious  modern  house 
was  built  on  the  site  and  the  pillars  were  incor- 
porated into  the  new  structure.  The  mound 
builders  also  have  left  many  examples  of  their 
enduring  memorials  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 
While  looking  up  the  subject  only  a few  days 
ago  I visited  one  of  the  largest  of  the  mounds  in 
northern  Ohio.  It  is  located  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  city,  but  its  existence  is  known  only 
to  a few.  The  Mayell-Hopp  drug  store,  at  the 
corner  of  Euclid  Avenue  and  Erie  Street,  is  said 
to  rest  upon  the  site  of  one  of  these  mounds.  I 
was  talking  on  the  subject  u'ith  an  old  inhabitant 
not  long  ago,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  he  could 
remember  when  the  ground  there  was  much 
higher  than  it  is  now,  thus  giving  at  once  partial 
proof  of  the  statement.  The  geological  condi- 
tions in  existence  here  will  be  made  the  subject 
of  one  or  more  lectures.  The  question  of  glacial 
scorings  in  the  rocks,  of  bowlders,  of  why  there 
is  a ridge  here  and  a depression  there,  — these  will 
be  taken  up  and  thoroughly  discussed.  The  idea 
is  to  present  these  questions  to  whoever  may 
care  to  hear  them,  that  people  on  their  out- 
ings or  when  driving  can  see  and  know  their 
inner  significance.  A lecture  delivered  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  in  the  Old  South  w'as  en- 
titled ‘ History  in  the  Streets  of  Boston.’  A 
portion  of  it  referred  to  geological  facts,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  historical  landmarks  of  the 
city.  Such  a lecture  would  be  received  with 
great  interest  here,  if  Cleveland  streets  and  alleys 
were  discussed.  The  subject  of  the  development 
of  the  modern  dwelling  house,  with  reference  to 
its  architecture  and  conveniences,  would  possess 
much  of  interest  in  a well-handled  lecture.  From 
the  easily  constructed  tepee  of  the  Indian  to  the 
rectangular  log-house,  and  on  to  the  old-fashioned 
farm-house,  would  show  a wonderful  change  both 
in  form  and  furnishings.  The  next  step  to  the 
modern  city  dwelling  would  disclose  nearly  as 
great  an  improvement.  Another  phase  which  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  discuss  is  that  embraced  in 
the  buildings  in  the  city,  the  churches,  old  streets 
and  old  families.  I have  in  mind  three  papers 
which  bear  upon  these  points,  dividing  the  history 
of  the  city  into  three  different  periods : the  first, 
on  the  formative  period,  dealing  with  the  earlier 
years  of  the  city’s  growth;  the  second,  referring  to 
the  time  when  the  down  town  portion  of  the  city 
was  the  social,  residence  and  religious  centre;  and 
the  third,  treating  of  the  present,  when  the  down 
town  part  of  the  city  is  mainly  given  up  to  busi- 
ness. The  moral  degeneracy  of  this  part  of  the 
city  comes  under  the  same  head.  On  this  last  as  a 
basis  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  sociological  studies, 
taking  up  at  different  times  tenement  life,  news- 
boy life,  the  condition  of  the  girl  employees  in 
factories,  their  needs,  and  what  is  being  done  for 
them,  and  kindred  subjects.  Two  other  lectures 


upon  the  ‘ Agencies  of  Evil  ’ and  the  ‘ Agencies 
for  Good,1  would  be  given,  each  furnishing  an 
almost  boundless  field.  The  lectures  would  be 
illustrated,  when  necessary,  and  the  taking  of 
flash  light  photographs  is  included  in  the  plan. 
As  the  object  of  the  ‘ Old  South  Historical 
Studies  ’ is  good  citizenship,  so  will  be  the  object 
of  our  effort  here.  A concert  embracing  the 
American  national  airs  will  possibly  be  given  in 
conjunction  with  another  which  will  take  up  the 
foreign  patriotic  melodies.  Our  intention  is  to 
obtain  the  services  of  persons  of  reputation  who 
are  specialists  in  the  different  subjects,  and  who 
reside  in  Cleveland  and  its  vicinity.  There  are 
many  such  who  we  are  certain  will  aid  us,  The 
idea  will  probably  be  taken  up  by  the  Old  Stone 
League,  an  organization  formed  in  the  Old  Stone 
Church  for  the  discussion  of  sociological  prob- 
lems, and  the  course  will  be  called  ‘ Old  Stone 
Historical  Studies.’  The  entertainments  and  lec- 
tures will  be  free,  and  will  be  delivered  in  the 
Old  Stone  Church.  We  hope  to  begin  the  pro- 
gramme before  the  coming  Christmas  holidays. 
Among  those  who  are  interested  in  the  project 
are  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn,  who  will  return  from 
his  summer  vacation  about  September  15;  Judge 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Charles  Orr,  of  the  Case  Library, 
and  Messrs.  Robert  and  Charles  Shackleton.  A 
lecture  upon  the  geology  of  the  city  and  vicinity 
will  probably  be  given  by  Professor  G.  Frederick 
Wright  early  in  the  course.” 

*** 

Such  is  a brief  survey  of  the  Old  South  work 
in  these  years,  prompted  by  the  interesting  lec- 
tures on  “ The  Discovery  of  America  ” which 
come  to  a close  just  as  this  number  of  our  maga- 
zine, which  we  call  a Columbus  number,  goes  to 
press.  It  is  a blessed  thing  that  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House  was  saved  from  the  destruction 
which  so  closely  threatened  it  in  our  centennial 
year,  if  only  to  become  the  headquarters  of  such  a 
work  for  the  education  of  the  young  people  of 
Boston  in  history  and  politics  as  we  are  thus  able 
to  survey  in  this  Columbus  year.  The  lessons 
which  have  been  taught  there  have  had  a double 
power  given  them  by  these  historic  walls.  Mr. 
Welsh  has  well  pointed  out  the  advantages  fur- 
nished for  historical  teaching  by  a historic  city  like 
Philadelphia.  But  every  place  is  a good  place 
for  work  like  this,  and  in  every  place  in  the  coun- 
try such  work  is  needed.  It  is  fortunate  if  it  can 
be  sustained,  as  in  Boston,  by  a public-spirited 
individual;  it  is  fortunate  if  it  is  taken  up,  as  in 
Brooklyn,  by  an  endowed  institution;  but  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  can  be  done  by  subscription 
or  otherwise  — the  determination  to  have  it  done, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  truly  appreciate  the 
need  of  such  work  for  our  young  people,  is  the 
only  necessary  thing.  The  service  of  the  Old 
South  work  for  the  country,  beyond  its  direct 
service  for  the  young  people  of  Boston,  is  that  of 
a pioneer  and  of  furnishing  programs  and  cheap 
material  for  the  use  of  those  undertaking  such 
work  elsewhere. 


OLD  SOUTH  LECTURES  AND  LEAFLETS. 

Complete  List  of  the  Old  South  Lectures  and  Leaflets , i88j-i8g2. 

i.  Early  Massachusetts  History;  2.  Representative  Men  in  Boston  Histo'ry ; 
3.  The  War  for  the  Union;  4.  The  War  for  Independence;  5.  The  Birth  of  the 
Nation;  6.  The  Story  of  the  Centuries;  7.  America  and  France;  8.  The  American 
Indians;  9.  Tile  New  Birth  of  the  World-  10.  The  Discovery  of  America. 


1.  The  Old  South  Lectures  for  1883,  intended 
to  be  strictly  upon  subjects  in  early  Massachu- 
setts History,  but  by  certain  necessities  somewhat 
modified,  were  as  follows:  “ Governor  Bradford 
and  Governor  Winthrop,”  by  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
“ Plymouth,”  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz.  “Concord.” 
by  Frank  B.  Sanborn.  “The  Town-Meet- 
ing,” by  Prof.  James  K.  ITosmer.  “Franklin, 
the  Boston  Boy,”  by  George  M.  Towle.  “ How 
to  Study  American  History,”  by  Prof.  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall.  “ The  Year  1777,”  by  John  Fiske. 
“History  in  the  Boston  Streets,”  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  The  Leaflets  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  these  lectures  cons.isted  of  (1)  Cotton 
Mather’s  account  of  Governor  Bradford,  from 
the  “ Magnalia  ; ” (2)  the  account  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Pilgrims  at  Cape  Cod,  from  Bradford’s 
Journal;  (3)  an  extract  from  Emerson’s  Concord 
Address  in  1835;  (4)  extracts  from  Emerson, 
Samuel  Adams,  De  Tocqueville  and  others,  upon 
the  Town- Meeting ; (5)  a portion  of  Franklin’s 
Autobiography;  (6)  Carlyle  on  the  Study  of 
History;  (7)  an  extract  from  Charles  Sumner’s 
oration  upon  Lafayette,  etc.  ; (8)  Emerson’s 
poem,  “ Boston.” 

2.  The  lectures  for  1884  were  devoted  to  men 
representative  of  certain  epochs  or  ideas  in 
the  history  of  Boston,  as  follows:  “Sir  Harry 
Vane,  in  New  England  and  in  Old  England,” 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.  “John  Har- 
vard, and  the  Founding  of  Harvard  College,” 
by  Edward  Channing,  Ph.D.  “ The  Mather 
Family,  and  the  Old  Boston  Ministers,”  by  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows.  “Simon  Bradstreet,  and 
the  Struggle  for  the  Charter,”  bv  Prof.  Mar- 
shall S.  Snow.  “ Samuel  Adams,  and  the 
Beginning  of  the  Revolution,”  by  Prof.  James 
K.  Hosmer.  “ Josiah  Quincy,  the  Great  Mayor,” 
by  Charles  W.  Slack.  “ Daniel  Webster,  the 
Defender  of  the  Constitution,”  by  Charles  C. 
Coffin.  “ John  A.  Andrew,  the  Great  War 
Governor,”  by  Col.  T.  W.  Htgginson.  The 
Leaflets  prepared  in  connection  with  the  second 
course  were  as  follows:  (1)  Selections  from 
Forster’s  essay  on  Vane,  etc.  ; (2)  an  extract 
from  .Cotton  Mather’s  “Sal  Gentium;”  (3) 
Increase  Mather’s  “Narrative  of  the  Miseries 
of  New  England;  ” (4)  an  original  account  of 
“The  Revolution  in  New  England”  in  1689; 
(5)  a letter  from  Samuel  Adams  to  John  Adams, 
on  Republican  Government ; (6)  extracts  from 
Josiah  Quincy’s  Boston  Address  of  1830;  (7) 
Words  of  Webster;  (8)  a portion  of  Governor 
Andrew’s  Address  to  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture in  January,  1861. 

3.  The  lectures  for  18S5  were  upon  “ The  War 
for  the  Union,”  as  follows:  “Slavery,”  by 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.  “ The'Fall  of 
Sumter,”  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  “The 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,”  by  Charles  C. 


Coffin.  “ The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,”  by  Col. 
Theodore  A.  Dodge.  “ Sherman’s  March  to 
the  Sea,”  by  Gen.  William  Cogswell.  “ The 
Sanitary  Commission,”  by  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore.  “Abraham  Lincoln,”  by  Hon. 
John  D.  Long.  “General  Grant,”  by  Charles 
C.  Coffin.  The  Leaflets  accompanying  these 
lectures  were  as  follows:  (1)  Lowell’s  “ Present 
Crisis,”  and  Garrison’s  Salutatory  in  the  Liberator 
of  January  1,  1831  ; (2)  extract  from  Henry  Ward 
Beecher’s  oration  at  Fort  Sumter  in  1865;  (3) 
contemporary  newspaper  accounts  of  the  engage- 
ment between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac; 

(4)  extract  from  Edward  Everett’s  address  at  the 
consecration  of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg, with  President  Lincoln’s  address  ; (5)  ex- 
tract from  General  Sherman’s  account  of  the 
March  to  the  Sea,  in  his  Memoirs;  (6)  Lowell’s 
“ Commemoration  Ode  ; ” (7)  extract  from  Lin- 
coln’s P'irst  Inaugural  Address,  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  and  the  Second  Inaugural 
Address;  (8)  account  of  the  service  in  memory 
of  General  Grant,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with 
Archdeacon  Farrar’s  address. 

4.  The  lectures  for  1886  were  upon  “The 
War  for  Independence,”  as  follows:  “Samuel 
Adams  and  Patrick  Henry,”  by  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
“Bunker  Hill,  and  the  News  in  England,”  by 
John  Fiske.  “The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence,” by  James  MacAlister.  “The  Times 
that  Tried  Men’s  Souls,”  by  Albert  B.  Hart, 
Ph.D.  “ Lafayette,  and  Help  from  France,”  by 
Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow.  “ The  Women  of 
the  Revolution,”  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 
“ Washington  and  his  Generals,”  by  George  M. 
Towle.  “The  Lessons  of  the  Revolution  for 
these  Times,”  by  Rev.  Brooke  Herford.  The 
Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (1)  Words  of  Patrick 
Henry;  (2)  Lord  Chatham’s  Speech,  urging  the 
removal  of  the  British  troops  from  Boston ; (3) 
extract  from  Webster’s  oration  on  Adams  and 
Jefferson;  (4)  Thomas  Paine’s  “ Crisis,”  No.  1 ; 

(5)  extract  from  Edward  Everett’s  eulogy  on 
Lafayette;  (6)  selections  from  the  Letters  of 
Abigail  Adams  ; (7)  Lowell’s  “ Under  the  Old 
Elm  ; ” (8)  extract  from  Whipple’s  essay  011 
“ Washington  and  the  Principles  of  the  Rev- 
olution.” 

5.  The  course  for  the  summer  of  1887  was 
upon  “The  Birth  of  the  Nation,”  as  follows: 
“ How  the  Men  of  the  English  Commonwealth 
Planned  Constitutions,”  by  Prof.  James  K. 
Hosmer.  “How  the  American  Colonies  Grew 
Together,”  by  John  Fiske.  “The  Confusion 
after  the  Revolution,”  by  Davis  R.  Dewey, 
Ph.D.  “ The  Convention  and  the  Constitution,” 
by  Hon.  John  D.  Long.  “James  Madison 
and  his  Journal,”  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews. 
“ How  Patrick  Henry  Opposed  the  Constitution,” 
by  Henry  L.  Southwick.  “ Alexander  Ham- 
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ilton  and  the  Federalist “Washington’s  Part 
and  the  Nation’s  First  Years,”  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  The  Leaflets  prepared  for  these 
lectures  were  as  follows:  (i)  Extract  from  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale’s  lecture  on  “Puritan  Politics 
in  England  and  New  England;”  (2)  “The 
English  Colonies  in  America,”  extract  from  De 
Tocqueville’s  “Democracy  in  America;”  (3) 
Washington’s  Circular  Letter  to  the  Governors 
of  the  States,  on  Disbanding  the  Army ; (4) 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; (5)  “ The 
Last  Day  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,” 
from  Madison’s  Journal  ; (6)  Patrick  Henry’s 
First  Speech  against  the  Constitution,  in  the 
Virginia  Convention ; (7)  The  Federalist,  No. 
IX;  (8)  Washington’s  First  Inaugural  Address. 

6.  The  course  for  the  summer  of  1888  had 
the  general  title  of  “ The  Story  of  the  Cen- 
turies,” the  several  lectures  being  as  follows  : 
“The  Great  Schools  after  the  Dark  Ages,” 
by  Ephraim  Emertqn,  Professor  of  Flistory 
in  Harvard  University.  “Richard  the  Lion- 
Hearted  and  the  Crusades,”  by  Miss  Nina 
Moore,  author  of  “Pilgrims  and  Puritans.” 
“The  World  which  Dante  knew,”  by  Uhattuck 
O.  Hartwell,  Old  South  first-prize  essayist, 
1883.  “The  Morning-Star  of  the  Reformation,” 
by  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom.  “ Copernicus  and 
Columbus,  or  the  New  Heaven  and  the  New 
Earth,”  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse.  “The 
People  for  whom  Shakespeare  wrote,”  by  Chas. 
Dudley  Warner.  “ The  Puritans  and  the 
English  Revolution,”  by  Charles  H.  Lever- 
more,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  “ Lafayette  and 
the  Two  Revolutions  which  he  saw',”  by  George 
Makepeace  Towle. 

The  Old  South  Lectures  are  devoted  primarily 
to  American  history.  But  it  is  a constant  aim  to 
impress  upon  the  young  people  the  relations  of 
our  own  history  to  English  and  general  European 
history.  It  was  hoped  that  the  glance  at  some 
striking  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  last  eight 
centuries  afforded  by  these  lectures  would  be  a 
good  preparation  for  the  great  anniversaries  of 
1889  and  give  the  young  people  a truer  feeling 
of  the  continuity  of  history.  In  connection  with 
the  lectures,  the  young  people  were  requested  to 
fix  in  mind  the  following  dates,  observing  that  in 
most  instances  the  date  comes  about  a decade 
before  the  close  of  the  century.  An  effort  was 
made  in  the  Leaflets  for  the  year  to  make  dates, 
which  are  so  often  dull  and  useless  to  young 
people,  interesting,  significant,  and  useful. — nth 
Century  : Lanfranc,  the  great  mediaeval  scholar, 
who  studied  law'  at  Bologna,  was  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Bee,  the  most  famous  school  in 
France  in  the  nth  century,  and  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  under  William  the  Conqueror,  died, 
1089.  1 2th  Cent.:  Richard  I crowned,  1189. 

13th  Cent.  : Dante  at  the  battle  of  Campaldino, 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Ghibellines  in  Italy, 
1289.  14th  Cent.  : Wyclif  died,  1384.  15th 
Cent.  : America  discovered,  1492.  16th  Cent.  : 
Spanish  Armada,  1588.  17th  Cent. : William  of 
Orange  lands  in  England,  1688.  18th  Cent.  : 
Washington  inaugurated,  and  the  Bastile  fell, 
1789.  The  Old  South  Leaflets  for  1888,  corre- 
sponding with  the  several  lectures,  were  as  fol- 
lows : (1)  “ The  Early  History  of  Oxford,” 

from  Green’s  History  of  the  English  People  ; (2) 


“ Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  the  Third  Cru- 
sade,” from  the  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  de  Vin- 
sauf ; (3)  “The  Universal  Empire,”  passages 
from  Dante’s  De  Monorchia  ; (4)  “ Tfie  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,”  Wyclif’s  translation  ; (5)  “ Coper- 
nicus and  the  Ancient  Astronomers,”  from  Hum- 
boldt’s Cosmos;  (6)  “The  Defeat  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada,”  from  Camden’s  Annals  ; (7)  “The 
Bill  of  Rights,”  1689;  (8)  “The  Eve  of  the 
French  Revolution,”  from  Carlyle.  The  selec- 
tions are  accompanied  by  very  full  historical  and 
bibliographical  notes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
series  will  prove  of  much  service  to  students  and 
teachers  engaged  in  the  general  survey  of  mod- 
ern history. 

7.  The  year  1889  being  the  centennial  both  of 

the  beginning  of  our  own  Federal  Government 
and  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  lectures  for 
the  year,  under  the  general  title  of  “America 
and  France,”  were  devoted  entirely  to  subjects 
in  which  the  history  of  America  is  related  to 
that  of  France,  as  follows:  “Champlain,  the 
Founder  of  Quebec,”  by  Charles  C.  Coffin. 
“ La  Salle  and  the  French  in  the  Great  West,” 
by  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis.  “ The  Jesuit  Mission- 
aries in  America,”  by  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer. 
“ Wolfe  and  Montcalm:  the  Struggle  of  Eng- 
land and  France  for  the  Continent,”  by  John 
Fiske.  “ Franklin  in  France,”  by  George  M. 
Towle.  “ The  Friendship  of  Washington  and 
Lafayette,”  bv  Mrs.  Abba  Goold  Woolson. 
“ Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase,” by  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Old  South 
prize  essayist,  188S.  “The  Year  1789,”  by  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  The  Leaflets  for  the 
year  were  as  follows:  ( 1 ) Verrazzano’s  Account 
of  his  Voyage  to  America  ; (2)  Marquette’s 

Account  of  his  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi; 
(3)  Mr.  Parkman’s  Histories;  (4)  The  Capture 
of  Quebec,  from  Parkman’s  “Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac  ; ” (3)  Selections  from  Franklin’s  Letters 
from  France;  (6)  Letters  of  Washington  and 
Lafayette ; (7)  The  Declaration  of  Independence  ; 
(8)  The  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  1789. 

8.  The  lectures  for  the  summer  of  1890  were 
on  “ The  American  Indians,”  as  follow's  : “ The 
Mound  Builders,”  by  Prof.  George  H.  Per- 
kins ; “The  Indians  whom-our  Fathers  Found,” 
by  Gen.  H.  B.  Carrington  ; “ John  Eliot  and 
his  Indian  Bible,”  by  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter  ; 
“ King  Philip’s  War,”  by  Miss  Caroline  C. 
Stecker,  Old  South  prize  essayist,  1889;  “The 
Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,”  by  Charles  A.  East- 
man, M.D.,  of  the  Sioux  nation;  “A  Century 
of  Dishonor,”  by  Herbert  Welsh ; “Among 
the  Zunis,”  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Ph.D.  ; 
“ The  Indian  at  School,”  by  Gen.  S.  C.  Arm- 
strong. The  Leaflets  were  as  follows  : (1)  Ex- 
tract from  address  by  William  Henry  Harrison 
on  the  Mound  Builders  of  the  Ohio  Valley;  (2) 
Extract  from  Morton’s  “ New  English  Canaan  ” 
on  the  Manners  and  Customs.of  the  Indians  ; (3) 
John  Eliot’s  “ Brief  Narrative  of  the  Progress  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  New  England,” 
1670;  (4)  Extract  from  Hubbard’s  “Narrative 
of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians”  (1677)  on  the 
Beginning  of  King  Philip’s  War  ; (5)  The  Speech 
of  Pontiac  at  the  Council  at  the  River  Ecorces, 
from  Parkman’s  “ Conspiracy  of  Pontiac;”  (6) 
Extract  from  Black  Hawk’s  autobiography,  on 
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the  Cause  of  the  Black  Hawk  Wav;  (7)  Co- 
ronado’s Letter  to  Mendoza  (1540)  on  his  Explo- 
rations in  New  Mexico  ; (8)  Eleazar  Wheelock’s 
Narrative  (1762)  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Indian  School  at  Lebanon,  Conn. 

9.  The  lectures  for  1891,  under  the  general  title 
of  “ The  New  Birth  of  the  World,”  were  devoted 
to  the  important  movements  in  the  age  preced- 
ing the  discovery  of  America,  the  several  lectures 
being  as  follows:  “The  Results  of  the  Cru- 
sades,” by  F.  E.  E.  Hamilton,  Old  South  prize 
essayist,  1S83;  “The  Revival  of  Learning,”  by 
Prof.  Albert  B.  Hart;  “The  Builders  of  the 
Cathedrals,”  by  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow; 
“ The  Changes  which  Gunpowder  made,”  bv 
Frank  A.  Hill;  “ The  Decline  of  the  Barons,” 
by  William  Everett  ; “ The  Invention  of  Print- 
ing,” by  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter;  “When 
Michael  Angelo  was  a Boy,”  by  Hamlin  Gar- 
land; “The  Discovery  of  America,”  by  Rev. 
E.  E.  Hale.  The  Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (1) 
“The  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders,” 
from  the  Chronicle  of  William  of  Malmesbury; 
(2)  Extract  from  More’s  “Utopia;”  (3)  “The 
Founding  of  Westminster  Abbey,”  from  Dean 
Stanley’s  “ Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey ; ” (4)  “ The  Siege  of  Constantinople,” 
from  Gibbon’s  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire;”  (5)  “ Simon  de  Montfort,”  selections 
from  Chronicles  of  the  time;  (6)  “ Caxton  at 
Westminster,”  extract  from  Blades’s  Life  of 
William  Caxton;  (7)  “The  Youth  of  Michael 
Angelo,”  from  Vasari’s  “ Lives  of  the  Italian 
Painters;”  (8)  “The  Discovery  of  America,” 
from  Ferdinand  Columbus’s  life  of  his  father. 

10.  The  lectures  for  1892  were  upon  “The 
Discovery  of  America,”  as  follows  : “ What  Men 
Knew  of  the  World  before  Columbus,”  by  Prof. 
Edward  S.  Morse;  “Leif  Erikson  and  the 
Northmen,”  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton  ; 
“Marco  Polo  and  his  Book,”  by  Mr.  O.  W. 
Dimmick  ; “The  Story  of  Columbus,”  by  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Livermore;  “Americus  Yespucius 
and  the  Early  Books  about  America,”  by  Rev. 
E.  G.  Porter;  “Cortes  and  Pizarro,”  by  Prof. 
Chas.  H.  Levermore;  “De  Soto  and  Ponce  de 
Leon,”  by  Miss  Ruth  Ballou  Whittemore, 
Old  South  prize  essayist,  1891  ; “Spain,  France, 
and  England  in  America,”  by  Mr.  John  Fiske. 
The  Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (1)  Strabo’s  In- 
troduction to  Geography;  (2)  The  Voyages  to 
Vinland,  from  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red;  (3) 
Marco  Polo’s  Account  of  Japan  and  Java  ; (4) 
Columbus’s  Letter  to  Gabriel  Sanchez,  describ- 
ing his  First  Voyage;  (5)  Amerigo  Vespucci's 
Account  of  his  First  Voyage;  (6)  Cortes’s  Ac- 
count of  the  City  of  Mexico;  (7)  The  Death  of 
De  Soto,  from  the  “Narrative  of  a Gentleman 
of  Elvas;”  (8)  Early  Notices  of  the  Voyages  of 
the  Cabots. 

The  Leaflets  for  1S83  are  now  mostlv  out  of 
print.  Those  for  1884  and  subsequent  years, 
bound  in  flexible  cloth  or  paper  covers,  may  be 
procured  for  thirty-five  cents  per  volume. 

The  Old  South  Leaflets,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, during  the  last  eight  years,  in  connection 
with  these  annual  courses  of  historical  lectures 
at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  have  attracted 
so  much  attention  and  proved  of  so  much  serv- 
ice, that  the  Directors  have  entered  upon  the 


publication  of  a general  series  of  Leaflets,  with 
the  needs  of  schools,  colleges,  private  clubs  and 
classes  especially  in  mind.  The  Leaflets  are 
prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead.  They  are 
largely  reproductions  of  important  original  pa- 
pers, accompanied  by  useful  historical  and  bibli- 
ographical notes.  They  consist,  on  an  average, 
of  sixteen  pages,  and  are  sold  at  the  low  price 
of  five  cents  a copy  or  three  dollars  per  hundred. 
The  aim  is  to  bring  them  within  easy  reach  of 
everybody.  Schools  and  the  trade  will  be  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.  The  Old 
South  work  is  a work  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  especially  the  education  of  our 
young  people,  in  American  history  and  politics, 
and  its  promoters  believe  that  few  things  can 
contribute  better  to  this  end  than  the  wide  cir- 
culation of  such  leaflets  as  those  now  under- 
taken. It  is  hoped  that  professors  in  our  colleges 
and  teachers  everywhere  will  welcome  them  for 
use  in  their  classes,  and  that  they  may  meet  the 
needs  of  the  societies  of  young  men  and  women 
now  happily  being  organized  in  so  many  places 
for  historical  and  political  studies.  Some  idea 
of  the  character  of  this  general  series  of  Old 
South  Leaflets  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
list  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  thirty-seven  num- 
bers, which  are  now  ready.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  several  of  the  later  numbers  are  the  same 
as  certain  numbers  in  some  of  the  annual  series. 

No.  1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
2.  The  Articles  of  Confederation.  3.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence.  4.  Washington’s 
Farewell  Address.  5.  Magna  Charta.  6.  Vane’s 
“ Healing  Question.”  7.  Charter  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  1629.  8.  Fundamental  Orders  of 

Connecticut,  1638.  9.  Franklin’s  Plan  of  Union, 
1754.  10.  Washington’s  Inaugurals.  11. 

Lincoln’s  Inaugurals  and  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. 12.  The  Federalist,  Nos.  1 and  2.  13. 
The  Ordinance  of  1787.  14.  The  Constitution 

of  Ohio.*  15.  Washington’s  Circular  Letter 
to  the  Governors  of  the  States,  1783.  16. 

Washington’s  Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  1784. 
17.  Verrazzano’s  Voyage,  1524.  18.  The  Con- 

stitution of  Switzerland.*  19.  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  1689.  20.  Coronado’s  Letter  to  Men- 
doza, 1340.  21.  Eliot’s  Brief  Narrative  of  the 

Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  1670. 
22.  Wheelock’s  Narrative  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Indian  School  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  1762.  23- 

The  Petition  of  Rights,  1628.  24.  The  Grand 

Remonstrance.  25.  The  Scottish  National  Cov- 
enants. 26.  The  Agreement  of  the  People. 
27.  The  Instrument  of  Government.  28. 
Cromwell’s  First  Speech  to  his  Parliament. 

29.  The  Discovery  of  America,  from  the  Life 
of  Columbus  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  Columbus. 

30.  Strabo’s  Introduction  to  Geography.  31. 
The  Voyages  to  Vinland,  from  the  Saga  of  Eric 
the  Red.  32.  Marco  Polo’s  Account  of  Japan 
and  Java.  33.  Columbus’s  Letter  to  Gabriel 
Sanchez,  describing  the  First  Voyage  and  Dis- 
covery. 34.  Amerigo  Vespucci’s  Account  of 
his  First  Voyage.  35.  Cortes’s  Account  of  the 
City  of  Mexico.  36.  The  Death  of  De  Soto, 
from  the  “Narrative  of  a Gentleman  of  Elvas.” 
37.  Early  Notices  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Cabots. 


* Double  number,  price  ten  cents. 
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The  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in 
History  and  Politics  have  also  published  a Manual 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with 
bibliographical  and  historical  notes  and  outlines 
for  study,  by  Edwin  D.  Mead.  This  manual  is 
published  for  the  use  of  schools  and  of  such 
clubs,  classes  and  individual  students  as  may 
wish  to  make  a careful  study  of  the  Constitution 
and  its  history.  Our  societies  of  young  men  and 
women  entering  upon  historical  and  political 
studies  can  do  nothing  better  to  begin  with  than 


to  make  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Constitution.  It  is  especially  with  such  societies 
in  view  that  the  table  of  topics  for  study,  which 
follows  the  very  full  bibliographical  notes  in  this 
manual,  has  been  prepared.  A copy  of  the 
manual  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
twentv-five  cents ; one  hundred  copies,  fifteen 
dollars. 

Address  Directors  of  Old  South  Studies,  Old 
South  Meeting  House,  Boston. 


SUBJECTS  OF  OLD  SOUTH  ESSAYS,  1881-1892. 


1881.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  early  colo- 
nists of  Massachusetts  toward  Quakers  and  others 
whom  they  regarded  as  intruders  ? Was  this 
policy  in  any  respect  objectionable,  and,  if  so, 
what  excuses  can  be  offered  for  it? 

Why  did  the  American  colonies  separate  from 
the  mother  country  ? Did  the  early  settlers  look 
forward  to  any  such  separation,  and,  if  net,  how 
and  when  did  the  wish  for  it  grow  up  ? What 
was  the  difference  between  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  finally  adopted  and  that  under 
which  they  had  before  been  living  ? 

1882.  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain 
boys ; or  the  early  history  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grant,  afterward  called  Vermont. 

The  town  meeting  in  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House  on  July  22  and  2S,  1774. 

1883.  The  right  and  wrong  of  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  North  American 
Indians. 

What  were  the  defects  of  the  “ Articles  of  Con- 
federation ” between  the  United  States,  and  why 
was  the  “Constitution  of  the  United  States” 
substituted  ? 

1884.  Why  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  come  to 
New  England  ? 

The  struggle  to  maintain  the  Massachusetts 
charter,  to  its  final  loss  in  1684.  Discuss  the 
relation  of  the  struggle  to  the  subsequent  struggle 
of  the  colonies  for  independence. 

1885.  Slavery  as  it  once  prevailed  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  “States  Rights”  doctrine  in  New  Eng- 
land, with  special  reference  to  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention. 

1S86.  The  Boston  town  meetings  and  their  in- 
fluence in  the  American  Revolution. 


English  opinion  upon  the  American  Revolution 
preceding  and  during  the  war. 

1887.  The  Albany  Convention  of  1754,  its  his- 
tory and  significance,  with  reference  to  previous 
and  subsequent  movements  toward  union  in  the 
colonies. 

Is  a Congress  of  two  houses  or  a Congress  of 
one  house  the  better?  What  was  said  about  it 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  what  is  to 
be  said  about  it  today? 

1588.  England’s  part  in  the  Crusades,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Crusades  upon  the  development 
of  English  liberty. 

The  political  thought  of  Sir  Henry  Vane. 
Consider  Vane’s  relations  to  Cromwell  and  his. 
influence  upon  America. 

1589.  The  influence  of  French  political  thought 
upon  America  during  the  period  of  the  American 
and  French  Revolutions. 

Washington’s  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Consider  especially  his  project  of  a national 
university. 

1890.  Efforts  for  the  education  of  the  Indians 
in  the  American  colonies  before  the  Revolution. 

King  Philip,  Pontiac  and  Tecumseh:  discuss 
their  plans  for  Indian  union  and  compare  their 
characters. 

1891.  The  introduction  of  printing  into  Eng- 
land by  William  Caxton,  and  its  effects  upon 
English  literature  and  life. 

Marco  Polo’s  explorations  in  Asia,  and  their 
influence  upon  Columbus. 

1892.  The  native  races  of  Mexico,  and  their 
civilization  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Cortes. 

English  explorations  in  America  during  the 
century  following  the  discovery  by  Columbus. 


4M&  J>outfj  Xcaffct£  on  tfje  £Discotierp  of  America 


The  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History  have  just  added  to  their  general  series  of 
Old  South  Leaflets  nine  new  leaflets,  all  relating  to  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America.  These 
leaflets  will  be  of  the  highest  value  to  students  at  this  time,  presenting  as  they  do,  for  the  few  cents 
covering  their  cost,  important  original  documents  touching  the  events  now  particularly  claiming  the 
attention  of  the  public,  which  have  heretofore  been  almost  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
The  leaflets  are  prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead.  The  historical  and  bibliographical  notes  which 
are  given  will  help  the  reader  to  the  places  where  he  can  prosecute  further  studies.  The  leaflets 
consist  of  about  sixteen  pages,  and  are  sold  for  five  cents  a copy,  or  three  dollars  per  hundred. 
They  are  furnished  to  schools  and  the  trade  by  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  Boston,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

The  new  leaflets  are  as  follows:  The  Dis»overy  of  America,  from  the  Life  of  Columbus  by  his  son,  Ferdinand 
Columbus;  Strabo’s  Introduction  to  Geography;  The  Voyages  to  Vinland,  from  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red;  Marco 
Polo’s  Account  of  Japan  and  Java;  Columbus’s  Letter  to  Gabriel  Sanchez,  describing  the  First  Voyage  and  Discovery; 
Americus  Vespucius’s  Account  of  his  First  Voyage  ; Cortes’s  Account  of  the  City  of  Mexico  ; The  Death  of  De  Soto,  from 
the  “ Narrative  of  a Gentleman  of  Elvas;  ” Early  Notices  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Cabots.  These  leaflets  form  Nos.  29-37 
in  the  general  series  of  Old  South  Leaflets  — the  twenty-eight  preceding  leaflets  in  the  series  being  as  follows : 

No.  1. — The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  2. — The  Articles  of  Confederation.  3. — The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 4. — Washington’s  Farewell  Address.  5. — Magna  Charta.  6.  — Vane’s  “ Healing  Question.”  7. — Charter  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  1629.  8.  — Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,  1638.  9. — Franklin’s  Plan  of  Union,  1754.  10. — 

Washington’s  Inaugurals,  n. — Lincoln’s  Inaugurals  and  Emancipation  Proclamation.  12.  — The  Federalist,  Nos.  1 
and  2.  13. — The  Ordinance  of  1787.  14. — The  Constitution  of  Ohio.  15.— Washington’s  Circular  Letter  to  the 

Governors  of  the  States,  17S3.  16. — Washington’s  Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  1784.  17. — Verrazzano’s  Voyage.  18. — 

The  Swiss  Constitution.  19. — The  Bill  of  Rights,  1689.  20. — Coronado’s  Letter  to  Mendoza,  1540.  21. — John  Eliot’s 
Brief  Narrative  of  Work  among  the  Indians,  1670.  22. — Wheelock’s  Narrative  of  the  Founding  of  his  Indian  School,  1762. 

23. — The  Petition  of  Right,  1628.  24. — The  Grand  Remonstrance,  1641.  25. — The  Scottish  Nationa'  Covenants.  26.— 
The  Agreement  of  the  People,  1648-9.  27. — The  Instrument  of  Government,  1653.  28. — Cromwell’s  First  Speech  to  his 
Parliament,  1653. 


Extract  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia. 

Many  Philadelphians  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  Old  South  Work,  which  had  its  origin  in 
Boston,  in  the  historic  meeting-house  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  The  object  of  the  Old  South 
lecture  plan  was  the  development  of  a wholesome  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  public-school  children  of 
Boston,  and  the  cultivation  of  that  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  and  of  a sense  of 
responsibility  for  a performance  of  them,  which  was  felt  to  be  a public  necessity.  The  generosity 
of  a public-spirited  woman  saved  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  from  destruction  when  it  was 
threatened  by  the  tides  of  the  city’s  growth,  and  gathered  within  walls  which  had  once  listened  to 
the  words  of  Warren,  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams  hundreds  of  public-school  children,  to  be  informed 
of  the  incidents  of  the  lives  of  American  patriots  and  of  the  principles  which  had  made  them  illus- 
trious. The  plan  seems  to  have  worked  well,  judging  by  the  number  of  years  that  it  has  been  in 
operation,  and  by  the  great  number  of  young  people  brought  under  its  influence,  and  in  whom  it 
has  aroused  a strong  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  right  use  of  their  national  inheritance.  . . . 

Why  should  not  this  simple  and  effective  plan  of  the  Old  South  lectures,  whereby  the  civic 
courage,  independence,  homely  belief  in  public  honesty,  in  duty  and  self-sacrifice  — all  the  elements 
of  a national  life  truly  and  permanently  great  — are  placed  in  an  attractive  and  impressive  form 
before  the  children  of  to-day,  be  made  use  of  in  Philadelphia?  The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Old 
South  plan  is  that  it  teaches  history  from  a living  and  most  practical  standpoint.  It  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  best  that  our  past  has  given  to  the  brain  and  heart  of  the  youth  of  the  present.  It  aims  to 
get  a hearing  from  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  just  entering  active  life  on  behalf  of  moral 
aspiration  and  of  duty,  before  the  low  motives  and  false  standards  of  the  business  or  social  or  politi- 
cal world  have  had  time  to  exert  their  evil  influence. 

Suppose  the  Old  South  shall  be  planted  in  Philadelphia  (and  why  should  the  city  where  Inde- 
pendence rang  out  be  afraid  to  again  follow  the  lead  of  the  city  which  threw  the  invading  tea  into 
the  waters  of  Boston  harbor?)  what  a fine  double  object-lesson  we  shall  have,  right  to  hand,  for 
bringing  home  to  youthful  minds  the  principles  we  wish  to  instill ! We  can  point  the  public-school 
children  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Old  State  Blouse,  not  only  as  a building  peopled  with  the  figures,  and 
haunted  with  the  memories  of  a great  past  — a building  which  once  gathered  within  its  walls  the 
makers  of  the  nation,  and  where  were  reaffirmed  the  ancient  rights  of  free  Englishmen  — but  we 
can  also  bid  them  note  those  curious,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  us,  alarming  evidences  of 
the  changes  and  decay  in  popular  government  that  are  now  taking  place  under  the  same  roof  which 
covers  the  cracked  Liberty  Bell.  Had  one  of  the  Old  South  lectures  been  given  in  Philadelphia 
yesterday  noon,  for  example,  to  an  audience  of  six  hundred  children,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture  a delegation  chosen  from  their  number  might,  with  great  profit,  have  gone  at  three  o’clock 
direct  to  the  Council  Chamber,  and  there  have  witnessed  a highly  instructive  exhibition  of  modern 
representative  government. 

But  even  if  the  public-spirited  women  of  Philadelphia  do  not  start  the  Old  South  plan  here,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  male  adults  of  the  city  should  not  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  to  drop  in  some 
fine  afternoon  on  a Council  meeting,  when  some  important  question  is  up  — the  gift  of  a hundred 
miles  of  streets,  for  example,  to  a street  railway  company  — just  to  see  how  the  thing  is  done.  They 
might  glance,  on  their  way  out,  at  the  window  from  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read. 


